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We Must Lose to Gain 


By Maurice Duperrey 


President, Rotary International 


Whenus Rotary? What has Rotary done? What 
should it do? 

Two honest but divergent tendencies mark answers to 
those questions. 

One group, frightened even by the possibilities of an 
argument, would confine Rotary activities to vague or 
useless shows of benefaction or propriety. Some urge 
that projects be limited to technical studies, whose very 
dryness would shield them from noxiousness. 

Another group, with magnificent confidence, would 
call upon Clubs to take bold and collective action. They 
would make our great association responsible for issuing 
counsel or initiating opposition on occasions of important 
national or international events. 

Weighing the two viewpoints, it seems to me that 
ideals of the first are too limited, those of the latter not 
sufficiently so. 

If Rotary Clubs were similar to the many associations 
whose members show their interest only by paying dues, 
the amount varying according to the honorary position 
held, if Rotary Clubs were merely to confine themselves 
just to serving for an exchange of pleasant banalities 
around a table bedecked with banners, I, myself, would 
have little confidence in the value of Rotary efforts. 

My confidence would be no greater if, with the praise 
worthy desire to embark upon great projects, our Clubs 
were to undertake tasks for which they are either not 
fitted or badly prepared, and which would eventually 
bring unpleasant surprises, discouragement, disruption. 

We must, I believe, set before ourselves definite and 
limited objectives for our activities. Doing this, we shall 
prepare ourselves for great tasks of the future. And in 
fixing limits upon our activities, we must take into ac- 
count the national and international scene in which they 
will take place. 

Here I would draw attention to Resolution No. 13, 
adopted at the 20th Convention of Rotary International 
at Dallas, Texas, in 1929: 

“Through codperation and fellowship between the repre- 
sentatives of the various businesses and professional lines, 
Rotary affirms it the duty of every citizen to address his 
activity toward the general interest, and first of all, toward 
the progress and prosperity of his country. 

“Rotary has no political or religious character and as such 
it never intended nor intends to form any party or any sect 
nor to adopt a particular moral code. As men of different 
religions may belong to it, Rotary has the most absolute re- 
spect for the religious faith of its members. 

“Organized in 52 countries, Rotary in each of them con- 
forms its action to the most sincere respect and regard for 
the political and religious institutions of the nation and 
expects its members, while codperating toward a cordial 


The man who, after becoming a 
Rotarian, remains just what he 
was before joining, has tailed. 


> =e ee ad ’ ss 
Progress is a result of growth. 


international understanding, to inspire first of all their 


activity to the religious and moral ideals and to the higher 
particular interests of their country.” 

[t is obvious that all of this starts within the individual 
Rotarian. Instead of making our goal perfection, which 


ty 


is static and unobtainable, let us set as our objective: pe 
fecting, which is dynamic and an end progressively with 
in our reach. We can so act that every day and in every 
way we justify our election to a Rotary Club 


Each of us has his professional, family, or economik 


faults. We have prejudices and crystallized opinions 
Environment, education, patrimony—these determine out 
minds. We tend to see only one side of things. We ar 


prone to believe there are no other or that if ther 


they are certainly wrong. sentiment, passion, an 

those factors that make for intolerance, deform our ju 

ments. The groups of which we are a part 

tuate this attitude of “one-way mindedness” and mak« 

difficult for us to understand the effort which 

in the Rotary way. 
Within the Club, we 


of all that obscures a clear vision. In c 


must divest ourselves gra ly 


mMitact with others 


and In the exchange ol id as and Opinions V hich rest on 
good faith and freedom which animate us all, our ow 
ideas and opinions will gradually lose whatever they h 


of fictitiousness and artificiality. 


in our Rotary life, we were to remain precisely 
where we were when we entered it, we shall have fail 
as individual Rotarians, and, in degree, as a ¢ 
We must lose something to 


ns and de 


a world-wide movement. 
1 


gain something. We must lose what slacl 


forms our minds, and so divides us, to gain that which 
strengthens us and unites us. 
Reflect but a moment, and we realize that to contribute 


to the progress of society, to serve one f prot ssion, one §$ 


} 


neighbor, and the public weal, our minds must be sus 


tained by an understanding unobscured by passion. ‘To 


must have an und rstanding 


work for world peace, we 


of others, realizing in our hearts the adjustments and 


divestments without which creat effort shall be In Vain. 


And do you not think that wi shall be doing some thing 
ourselves and our Clubs, 
than we would were we to try to obtain through cleverly 


more useful by so qualifying 


P ; 
worded resolutions ad superficial unanimity based ad 
mittedly on divided internal opinions Or, more dan 
gerous still, were we to oppose outside the intimacy of 


our Clubs the tendencies and opinions of which we 


the value by the number of their supporters 












Girdles the World 
Wy George E. Vincent 


American Educator, Author, and Lecturer 
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fy AN ENGLISHMAN can’t see an American 
joke, it is due to congenital stupidity, but if an American 
can’t see an English joke, there isn’t any.” 

This genial jibe of a London Times correspondent in 
Washington illustrates the recognized rdle of derision as 
a form of international raillery and disparagement. 
Theories of laughter have long insisted that ridicule of 
others gives one a pleasant feeling of superiority, what 
Hobbes called “sudden glory.” The mild misfortunes, 
stupidities, and ineptitudes of one’s fellows are not only 
amusing; they also gratify one’s personal vanity. So a 
sense of racial or national self-esteem is deepened by 
laughing at the real or imagined weaknesses and oddities 
of other peoples. Here is an example: 

When James Gillespie Blaine was a candidate for 
the Presidential nomination at the Chicago conven- 
tion of the Republican party in 1884, a whispering 
campaign attributed to him some undefined malady 
which even if he were elected would incapacitate him 
soon after he reached the White House. An Englishman 
who had come to study the American political system 
in action was wandering along the street when an en- 
thusiastic supporter of the “Plumed Knight” clapped him 
on the back and shouted: “What’s the matter with 
“I am not quite sure,” was the hesitant reply, 
To an unanalytical 


Blaine!” 
“but I believe it is kidney disease.” 
American, this is most diverting. 
Another anecdote is of a more penetrating sort. A 
group of European industrialists, accompanied by their 
wives, had completed a tour of the United States and 
were attending a reception given on the eve of their sail- 
ing for home. “How did you like our Pull- 
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man, who was to be editor of Punch for a quarter of 
a century, lectured at Chautauqua, New York. Like so 
many Englishmen, he spoke disparagingly in private 
talk of things British—the Government, education, rail- 
ways, etc. “Look here, Seaman,” I said one day when | 
had come to know him fairly well, “why do you keep 
running down your country and its institutions? It 


doesn’t deceive me in the least. I know that really you 
are proud of Britain.” 

Looking me in the eye steadily, he replied, “If you 
really want to know, it’s so I shall not be mistaken for an 
American.” 

I had rather asked for it. It got under my skin a little. 
We Americans were more sensitive then. Now that we 
are surer of ourselves, we no longer feel the same need of 
boasting. There is perhaps a tendency to go to the othe: 
extreme and do a bit of grousing and carping. 

But laughter does not always feed grudges, deepen 
prejudices, encourage a sense of superiority, and foster 
irtitating condescension. It is not devoted solely to creat- 
ing stage Irishmen, John Bulls, Uncle Sams, and to pro- 
ducing annoying newspaper caricatures, cartoons, and 
bitter jests. On occasion, genuine humor plays a grateful 
part in relieving international tension and renewing 
friendliness and good feeling. 

A delightful instance occurred during the excitement 
caused in 1895 by President Cleveland’s bombshell mes- 
sage on the Venezuelan boundary dispute. The Summer 
before this was issued, Lord Dunraven, an Irish yachts- 
man, had cut a rather poor figure as a challenger for the 
America’s Cup. To be sure, the light breezes had been 


Sydney Bulletin, Austratn 





man cars?” inquired an American woman 
of one of the rotund magnates. “They are 
most comfortable, all but the upper be-ths. 
My wife didn’t get a good night’s sleep 
during the whole journey,” was the answer. 

This kind of thing works both ways. 
Other nations enjoy their fun at America’s 


expense. Years ago, the late Sir Owen Sea- 


Australia: “Il regret to announce the death 
of our esteemed colleague, Alderman Bone- 
head. I will ask you now to stand in s1- 
lence as a token of respect for the ol’ cow.” 
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disappointing; two races had been scarcely more than 
drifting matches. But Dunraven had been peevish and 
had made many baseless complaints. Among other 
charges he insisted that he had lost one race because of 
the swells from sightseeing excursion boats. His rather 
poor sportsmanship had been deplored in England as well 
as in the United States. 

All this was in the public mind when Cleveland’s mes- 
sage startled both America and Britain. The papers ex- 
ploited the affair sensationally. Rumors of impending 
war spread rapidly. Public feeling reached a high pitch. 
When the report came that the British Channel Fleet had 
sailed under sealed orders, the situation suddenly grew 
tense. 

At this very critical moment, the London Stock Ex- 
change sent to the New York Stock Exchange the follow- 
ing cable: 

“When the British Fleet sails up New York harbor, 
please see that it is not interfered with by excursion 
steamers.” 

A roar of laughter burst forth on both sides of the At- 
lantic; absurd fears were swept away; no one any longer 


Nebelspaiter, Zurich, Switzerland 
























































Italy (at right): 
A quip at ant- 
mal lovers — “I 
should like, sir, a 
bedroom with 
two bathrooms.” 
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Czechoslovakia (left): 
Proverbial old lady— 
“Again! I never could 
tell time from these 
new-fangled clocks.” 


























Switzerland 





Prager Presse, Caechoslovakie 


Austria (at right): 
The sure-fire pun— 
“Husband 1s repair- 
ing the roof. He'll 
be down very soon.” 


Lustsge Blaetter, Munich, Germany 





(above): The 
mother says 
to her son— 
“There, now 
you see what 
comes of al- 
ways biting 
finger nails.” 














Op tes Sere SS 
Beerybody's. London 
England (above): All the world likes occasionally 
to “pull the leg” of the overconfident efficiency 
experts— “ ... Ahem, but are you absolutely sure 
we have built this bridge over the right river?” 
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Germany (left): This 
is what happens 
when the sentimental 
driver's automobile 
radio plays a waltz. 
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took the episode tragically; calm was quickly restored. 
Laughter proved a valuable antidote to fanaticism and ex- 
travagant feeling. 

The theory that each nation has its own peculiar sense 
of the ridiculous has long been accepted, perhaps a little 
too uncritically. Thus Mark Twain said: “The Amer- 
ican story is humorous; the English, comic; the French, 
witty. The humorous story bubbles gently along; the 
others burst.” Again he declared: “To string incongru- 
ities and absurdities together in a wandering and some- 
times purposeless way, and to seem innocently unaware 
that they are absurdities is the basis of the American art.” 
There is much truth in such broad generalizations, but the 
exceptions have become entirely too numerous to support 


the rule. 


| example, it was an English, not a French, wit who 
recently said: “A modern young woman’s bathing suit 
must be believed to be seen,” and it was Dean Briggs, of 
Harvard, who explained: “The Bachelor of Science de- 
gree at Harvard is not generally understood; it does not 
certify to a knowledge of science; it merely guarantees an 
ignorance of Latin.” 

On the other hand, Will Rogers was in the American 
tradition when he said: “I believe in college; it takes the 
children away from home just when they begin to ask 
questions.” So was Ring Lardner when he sent his re- 
grets in this form: “I can’t come; it’s the children’s night 
out and I've got to stay home with the nurse.” Mark 
Twain’s humor, as he said, “bubbles gently along” and 
usually defies brief quotation, but it appears in such say- 
ings as: “To do good is noble; to teach others to do good 
is nobler, and no trouble.” It was an Englishman, how- 
ever, who said: “I don’t like working between meals.” 

Whatever the truth about these characteristic national 
types, there can be no doubt that humor is a unifying 
influence in the life of every social group, large or small. 
Instant, spontaneous, choral laughter reveals a common 


background of experience and allusion. Family jokes 


Betam pa, Madria 
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play a part in the solidarity as well as in the discipline of 
the group. Ata meeting of a Rotary Club, too, one easily 
understands that friendly jibes, good-natured personal 
thrusts, and gentle raillery help to preserve and deepen 
a sense of comradeship and loyalty. This applies also to 
a nation. Each has its own sources of mirth which form 
a common bond. 

Such group laughter is often hard to explain to out- 
siders. But much of it cannot really be appreciated by 
strangers. 

Recently in London, for example, several English 
friends could not get the full flavor of this paragraph 
from The New Yorker: “The conflict between the right 
and left is spreading from Europe to the United States. 
Here it takes the form of a contest between the in-righters 
and the left-outers.” 

An editor of Punch used to say that he could appreciate 
any jest which had universality. By which he meant that 
he could see the point if it had to do with what is com- 
mon to all peoples. Husband and wife, the mother-in- 
law, barbers, doctors, children, human weaknesses of all 
kinds are sources of amusement for all mankind. Such 
jokes are international in scope; they excite laughter 
which ignores national boundary lines. They form real- 
ities of mutual insight and good feeling. 

They even bring together epochs of history, as when, 
for example, one hears this dialogue from the Athens of 
Pericles: Barber (to customer)—“How will you have 
your hair cut?” 

Customer—“In silence.” 

From recent journals of many nations it is possible to 
produce abundant illustrations of these universal jests and 
quips. Here are a few: 

“When was the radio first mentioned?” 

“In Genesis, of course, when Adam exchanged a spare 
part for a loud-speaker.” 


And this, also, from an English paper: Wife (to hus. 


_ 





Asahi Shimbun, Tokyo 


Japan: Shopkeeper to the absent-minded customer—“Par- 
don, Madam, but haven't you forgotten something?” 


Spain: The guard speaks—“Hurry up there, young lady, 
and say ‘Yes!’ It is time for me to close up this park.” 
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band)—“Who is the Irene you murmur about in your 
sleep?” Husband (slightly confused) —“Oh, that’s a 
horse I have a wager on.” Wife (when husband returns 
from the office at dinner time)—“That horse has been 
calling you on the telephone.” 

This is from a Danish paper: Groom (to bride after 
the wedding)—“I always thought you were well off and 
now it turns out that you have nothing.” Bride—“But, 
darling, I always said you were my all.” 

Children are an endless source of amusement. The 
“boners” of schoolboys and girls usually make universal 
appeal. All who know their classics enjoy this: “Achilles 
was dipped in the river Stinx until he was intolerable.” 

This one is German: Teacher—“Why is the sea salt?” 
Karl—“That comes surely from the herrings.” Which 
reminds one of the American student who thought Ypsi- 
lanti was named after the underwear. 

“Papa,” asks the French schoolboy, “can you sign your 
name with your eyes shut?” “Certainly I can, my son.” 
“Then, just please shut your eyes and sign my report 
card.” 

An American boy, seeing a picture of a saint with a 
halo, exclaims, “What a funny way to carry his spare 
tire!” An English boy at the zoo, on seeing a gorilla, an- 
nounces, “He looks just like Uncle John.” “Hush, you 
mustn’t say such a thing,” replies his mother. “But, 
Mamma, the gorilla can’t understand.” 

“What animal does not appear in Europe?” asks the 
Swedish schoolmaster. “Our dog under the sofa when 
Papa calls him,” replies the bright pupil. 

An Italian boy begs his father for a trumpet. “No, it 
would split my head.” “But, Papa, I would only blow 
it when you were asleep.” 

At the risk of boring my patient readers, a few more 
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miscellaneous jests, taken at random from various fun- 
spots on the earth’s surface, will illustrate the general idea. 

Said the professor at a clinic after showing a patient 
who has recovered from a hip disease, but still walks 
lame (to student)—“What would you do in a case like 
this?” Student—“I'd walk lame, too.” One more Gert 
man pleasantry: Young lady (banteringly to a young do 
tor)—“And so you are a conductor on the road to 
Hades?” Doctor—‘“I am less than that. I am only a 


brakeman.” 


Bro more must suffice. The first is from France: “It 
seems,” says a man to his smart-looking friend, “that 
sport is to be made obligatory for all French people.” “Oh, 
that’s all right with me. I am already at it. I go to the 
race track every day.” The second: A rector in an Eng- 
lish church announces the gift of a second font to be 
placed at the west door—“So that in future it will be pos 
sible to baptize infants at both ends.” 

Laughter, then, has many réles. It dissipates gloom; it 
unifies social groups; it derides absurdities; it tests in 
novators; it punctures pretense and hypocrisy; it is an 
antidote against fanaticism. Through wit, satire, and sar 
casm, derisive laughter too often embitters the relations 
of individuals and of nations. But genial humor may do 
something to dispel misunderstanding and to emphasize 
the traits of human nature common to all mankind. 
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; The plight of city dwellers visiting 
if St the country is good for a laugh in 
i all lands. “Search me,” the infant 
mA F lisps, “how do you turn it on?” 
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The United States: A blast at 
war—School opens in Europe.” 


expense of the fourth estate—“Sir, 
may I speak to the beauty editor?” 
“Yes,” 1s the response, “that's me.” 

















T WAS Henry Ward Beecher who said a man should 
make no positive statement before he is 60. Having 
reached that age, I find myself less anxious to make 
positive statements than I was a score of years ago, 
when there appeared to be only one answer, where- 

as now there seem to be many angles to any question. 

However, as I recall my experience as a general con- 

tractor, with its many opportunities for responsibilities 

—the successes bringing much happiness and the failures 

stimulating me to greater effort—an urge comes to de- 

clare that, when properly handled, the practice of award- 
ing a contract to the lowest bidder results, in the long 
run, in the greatest good to the largest number of people. 

There are several courses open to an owner in nego- 
tiating for the construction of a building: (1) He may 
select a contractor and trade with him. This is illogical 
by reason of the inexperience of the owner and his 
lack of knowledge as to the cost of such work. (2) The 
owner may determine to have the work done on a cost- 
plus-a-fee basis. There are circumstances when this is 
desirable by reason of unusual factors on some particu- 
lar project, the costs of which could not be determined 
in advance. 

And (3) he may follow the standard practice of invit- 
ing or permitting a number of contractors to submit 
bids, and in this event there is a distinct obligation to 
award the contract to the lowest bidder. Of course, the 
owner and the architect must see to it that bids are 
invited or permitted only from those contractors who 
are qualified financially, technically, and morally to 
carry out the work in an acceptable and satisfactory 
manner. When this is done, there is every reason for 
and no possible reason against giving the contract to the 
lowest bidder. 

There is an inspiration that comes to the bidder from 
this plan. He knows there is to be no favoritism and 
that he need only concern himself with his best efforts 
in preparing his proposal. There is an impelling force 
in competitive bidding that results in the contractor’s 
striving for greater accuracy in estimating, increased 
effort in determining costs, and greater economy in han- 
dling the work. The contractor’s only chance is continu- 
ally to lower his costs, reflecting these in his bid, and 
thereby be the successful bidder. Competition has always 
been and always will be necessary stimulus in business. 

The contractor thrives under such opportunity for 
added responsibility. Appreciating as he does the fact 
that he has the privilege of setting forth in his bid just 
as many dollars as he likes, and realizing that it is a 
matter of dollars and cents, that a difference of a few 
dollars might result in his failure to secure the contract, 
he uses no figures based on guesswork. 

The contractor, by the submission of his bid bond and, 
subsequently, of his contract bond, carrying with it a 
penalty for delay in completion, makes it certain that 
the owner will obtain a piece of work executed in accord- 
ance with the plans and specifications as interpreted by 
the architect or engineer, and that it will be completed 
within the contract time. The contractor knows that 
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any deviation from any of the terms of the contract, 
including that of time for completion, will result in a 
loss to him. 

A decidedly outstanding example of the awarding of 
large and small contracts on a strictly competitive basis 
is the construction work done by the United States Gov- 
ernment. The procedure just cited has always been its 
fixed rule, and probably no construction program ap- 
proaching the size of that inaugurated by the United 
States Government during the depression has ever be- 
fore been accomplished. This work is invariably let on 
a competitive basis, and any qualified contractor knows 
with positive assurance that if he is the low bidder, he 
will be awarded the contract. 

The Government's specifications are so written that 
only in rare instances are names of manufacturers or 
brands of materials mentioned. The specification ac- 
curately describes what is desired and any manufacturer 
may furnish the material provided it complies with the 
requirements. A total lack of personalities in dealing 
with the Government assures the contractor that the 
responsibility for securing a contract depends entirely on 
his qualification for doing the work as specified and for 
the lowest cost. He is not harassed by fears that friend- 
ship or personalities will enter into the transaction. 


| SUCCESSFUL bidder, in the execution of work 
obtained in competitive bidding, can have no regard for 
the gospel of ignoble ease, but, rather, must apply him- 
self to the doctrine of the strenuous life, to which Theo- 
dore Roosevelt so happily devoted himself. 

To know in advance what the cost will be, to have 
placed himself in the hands of a competent architect 
and a responsible contractor, wh a definite lump-sum 
contract with its bonded guaranty, is the ideal way for 
the owner. 

The contractor must carefully and intelligently esti- 
mate the cost, including in his estimate every item of 
labor and materials, together with a correct computa- 
tion of the various outside items, such as fire insurance, 
bond premium, workmen’s compensation, and _ social 
security provisions, and then, last but not least, a fair 
profit for himself, to be based not only upon his efforts 
but also upon his responsibility. When these figures 
result in the bid he submits being the lowest, the award 
of the contract to him will be profitable to the owner 
and profitable for the contractor. 

This is the acme of satisfaction if one is looking for 
the joy of:responsibility as a builder. “Any transaction 
in which both parties do not profit is immoral.” 
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T DOES seem the natural thing to do when any 
commodity is required, to ask for prices and accept 
the lowest offered; in cases like the annual supply 
of rice to an institution, it may be the most sensible thing 
to do. But even in such a case the person or institution 
calling for bids is foolish if any bid is accepted which 
is much less than the market price, unless the supplier 
can give very convincing explanations of how he can sup- 
ply at such a low price. For contractors as a rule are not 
philanthropists and when a contract is taken at a very 
low rate, it almost always means that the contractor does 
not intend to supply goods up to the quality specified. 
Success in getting away with substitutes, chiefly by brib- 
ery, accentuates the evil and lowers the whole tone of 
public morality. 

The absurdity of the whole practice is plain when one 
knows that it is almost impossible to draw up a specifica- 
tion in such a way that an unscrupulous contractor can- 
not find loopholes by which he can supply inferior 
material and workmanship. 

The cost of the contract is sometimes largely increased 
because of the necessity of drawing specifications very 
drastically as a precaution against unscrupulous contrac- 
tors. Likewise the cost of preparing quotations may be 
as much as 2'4 percent of the cost of the whole work, 
and if six or eight firms prepare such quotations, the 
whole cost of preparing these will amount to from 10 
to 15 percent of the whole contract. 

It may be argued that this expense falls on the con- 
tractors and not on the firm, corporation, 
body, etc., for whom the works are being carried out; 
but unless the contractors can recoup themselves for the 
expenses of all the quotations they submit, they must 
eventually go out of business. 
of preparing all these quotations must eventually be borne 
by the various works for which the contractors bid. Con- 
sequently, it seems certain that the custom of calling for 
competitive bids for engineering works is not conducive 
to good workmanship. 

It appears also that there is no more justification for 
calling for competitive quotations for complicated engi- 
neering contracts than there would be for advertising 
for personnel for filling important governmental posts. 
The idea of selecting, say, a Governor of Burma upon 
such terms is so palpably absurd as to be ridiculous, but 
it is really just as absurd to place a contract for an im- 
portant engineering work on the principle of who will 
offer to do this work at the cheapest price. 

Costs on competitive bids are sometimes raised by 
agreement among bidders, a practice more common in 


government 


Consequently, the cost 
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Europe and America than in Burma. This practice has 
resulted naturally from the policy of trying to obtain 
low prices by getting contractors to compete. 

You may ask, “What 


settling a reasonable price for an engineering contra 


alternative method there of 
except calling for tenders or bids?” 

The obvious way is for the engineer concerned when 
he has work to be carried out, to consider the various 
firms who are competent to carry out such a work . 
to choose one which he thinks is the most suit: he 
the work which is to be undertaken. He then asks this 
firm to send a representative to call upon him 


making 


Ol 


and the 


matter is then discussed, the engineer general 


inquiries from the contractor with regard to the general 


features of the contract, particularly with regard to what 


percentage over actual cost of labor and material 


contractor will require to cover overhead expenses, 


superior supervision, and profit. If both engineer and 
contractor know their work, there is usually no difficulty. 
Most contractors are quite willing to show their costs as 
long as they know that these will be kept secret. 

This part having been settled, the next action is for 
to draw up 


a specification, the engineer stating what he requires and 


the engineer and contractor in consultation, 


the contractor offering what he considers the best mat 
rials or plant to meet these requirements. In this w 
the contractor has the opportunity of offering alternativ« 
propositions and it will usually happen that with a slight 
modification in the engineer’s designs, the work can b 


carried out at a considerably less cost. 


We THE engineer and contractor in collab 


tion have succeeded in drawing up their specification 1 
the satisfaction of both parties, the very best way of fixing 
labor 


doing this, 


the contract would be for this to be placed on a 


and material plus a basis, as by 
alterations and additions can be made 


And in 


almost certain to be desirable, 


percentage 
to the job as it 
progresses. a big contract, such alterations are 
as new methods and mat 
rials are being brought out every day. 


Under 


can be made without friction; but in a lump-sum con 


a “labor and material” contract these alterations 
tract, or even a rate contract, they are liable to cause quar- 
rels between the engineer and the contractor. 
Unfortunately the holders of the money-bags, and they 
are not altogether to be blamed for it, like to know ex 
actly how much a job is going to cost before they actually 
sanction the expenditure, with the result that “labor and 
material” contracts are not popular, although they are 
probably the best way of carrying out any major work 
In any other conditions the contractor has to take the 
risk, and in order to do this he has to increase the amount 
of his bid by a sum to be allowed for contingencies, the 
varying considerably according to th 


amount very 


nature of the work, but a very usual figure is 5 percent, 
and sometimes it is very much higher. 
If contractors of high standing are employed, they can 


be relied upon to carry out the work just as cheaply 


if they were working on a fixed price contract. 











By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


HERE are now 250,000 families rolling around 
North America in tiny homes hitched on behind their 
motorcars, and the implications of this new “design 


for living” beggar description. Nevertheless, I am going’ 


to attempt to describe some of them with such impov- 
erished diction as | command. For these innocent-look- 
ing vehicles are giving legislators headaches and tying 
city councils into hard knots trying to figure where they 
belong in the economic scheme. Nothing like it has 
happened before in the history of the world. 

To begin with, you must not take the statistics at the 
beginning of this article too seriously. Figures about the 
scope of the movement are highly perishable. This new 
hobby is developing so rapidly that only a monthly 
checkup can keep pace with it. Factories to manufacture 
trailers are springing up with disconcerting frequency, 
and old ones are running on 24-hour schedules to supply 
an insistent and growing demand for miniature mobile 
homes. Trailer exhibits at the motor shows last Winter 
monopolized public attention, and the incredibly ingen- 
ious models were examined with meticulous and wistful 
interest by thousands who had no intention of living in 
them. There are now at least two national organizations 
composed of trailerites, and at least one 64-page magazine, 
filled with glamorous pictures and articles about house- 
keeping on wheels, with advertisements of gadgets to 
enlarge space and enhance life in trailer coaches. 

In a series of newspaper articles, J. N. Darling 
(“Ding”), famous cartoonist and President Roosevelt’s 
former conservator of wild life, has recounted the ad 
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ventures of himself, wife, and two 
friends on a vagabond tour from Iowa 
to Florida. He describes the trailer 
settlements, the 20th Century version 
of pioneer towns, and says that the as- 
sembled cars look like nothing in the 
world so much as a herd of elephants taking their ease 
in the long grass of the African veldts. Literature will 
soon begin to take color from this mode of life, and sto- 
ries of nomadic folkways will begin to appear in our 
magazines. 

There are, of course, economic causes behind this ex- 
traordinary stampede to trailer life, and they will be 
considered in due course, but underneath and behind it 
all is the gypsy urge, deep-seated in us all, to leave every- 
thing and take to the open road. It has made the picar- 
esque novel a popular feature of literature. The impulse 
is old as humanity, and has ptoduced many phases of 
caravan life, from the wanderings of the Children of 
Israel in the Wilderness down to the covered wagon 
trains of America’s pioneer history, but in recent years 
the conjunction of motor transit and miles of good roads 
has evolved a version that is bound to affect civilization. 

The trailer (in England called a caravan), as everyone 
now knows, is a small house balanced on two wheels, 
which can be coupled behind any type of motorcar, 
hauled anywhere, and lived in as the days and miles 
stretch out. As it has no motor and is propelled by trac- 
tion, it is wonderfully easy riding, especially on good 
roads, and one can read, write, cook, or sleep while in 
motion. It combines the pleasures of camping out, the 
comfort of a good hotel, and the excitements of travel at a 
cost surprisingly low. 

The trailer weighs less than the average motorcar, costs 
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less—many are home-built—and adds but 10 or 15 percent 
to the outlay for oil and gas. It can be parked in a regular 
trailer camp for from 25 cents to a dollar a night, or on 
the land of a friendly farmer for nothing. It is equipped 
with built-in beds or bunks, table, dresser, range, refrig- 
erator, bath, toilet, and other clever devices, planned 
somewhere between the space-saving comfort of a Pull- 
man car and the smartness of a small yacht. 

At the established trailer camps it is connected with 
electricity, public water supply, and in some cases a sew- 
age disposal system. It carries a storage battery to serve 
for light when parked by the wayside. All the operations 
of housekeeping can be performed within its limited area 
of from 10 to 18 feet long by 6 to 7 feet wide. It is giving 
joy to thousands of foot-loose vagabonds of various states 
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Photos: (desert and eating scenes) Trailer Travel Magazine; (all others) Wide World 





Tin-can tourists at camp in Wyoming (opposite page) 


and in Florida (above) ... At right are: A Utah 
mother and babe born ina trailer . . . a typical trailer 
party lunching en route .. . a college-going trailerite 


snugly settled for winter—with an improvised cellar. 


of pecuniousness, solving some stiff economic problems 
for the unemployed, and raising some of the most per- 
plexing civic situations that ever confronted harassed 
city fathers. 

Before tackling the problems it raises for those of us 





who still live in houses attached to the ground, just con- 
sider some of the remarkable applications of the idea 
of a moving house. The trailer is primarily a device for 
living while travelling, though many with little money 
are using trailers as static homes, jacked up with the 
wheels removed, from which the husband goes to work 
each morning, while his wife pursues her household du- 
ties, exactly as in any small bungalow. 

But one of Roger Babson’s bright young men at the 
Babson Institute, Robert P. Johns, points out in Trailer 
Travel, some of the astounding possibilities, and even 
realizations, of the trailer idea. Travelling salesmen use 
them as sample rooms, stocking them with goods, driving 
from customer to customer, and living in them en route. 
General Electric has 137 special trailers equipped to 
demonstrate its electric kitchen. Singer is selling sewing 
machines from door to door. And there are even small 
retail shops, equipped with necessity goods, able to go 
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wherever trade may be found, a transformed and glorified 
successor to the old-time pack peddler. 

Then there is the trailer office. At the last auto show, 
a sumptuous example was exhibited, with desk, leather- 
covered chairs, directors’ table, typewriter, adding ma- 
chine, filing cabinet, and safe. These are used by officers 
of large corporations while visiting their scattered plants. 
Engineers and contractors encamp beside large outdoor 
projects, bridges, tunnels, factories, with such an office, 
with drafting room and all the accessories of a miniature 


engineer’s or architect's office added. In Nassau County, - 


Long Island, New York, the police department has a 
portable detective bureau, staffed with sleuths and 
equipped with the modern paraphernalia for unravelling 
crimes, developing fingerprints, holding autopsies, made 
familiar to the present generation by detective fiction. 
Before long you will meet this super-Sherlock trailer in 
your favorite crime-club literature, where the police ra- 
dio-cars have already made their debut. 


rd. JOHNS prophesies that the ambulance will be 
succeeded by the trailer hospital, with interns and nurses, 
and every facility for immediate operation or other atten- 
tion required by the patient. He foresees the day when 
“hot-dog” stands will be on wheels, moving from place 
to place wherever demand for food is greatest, to the door 
of a factory at the noon hour, along the highway when 
the joy-riders begin to turn out, sidestepping long waits 
between custom. There are even itinerant dentists who 
visit patients with chair, probes, burrs, and forceps. The 
old-time wandering tintype taker once found at every 
county fair will give place to the modern trailer studio. 

These are but a few of the developments which may 
be visioned by anyone with an active imagination, and 
none of them will be preposterous. But we are concerned 
more actively with the piquant situations created by more 
than a million people afloat on wheels, and what this 
new habit of theirs does to old established lines of busi- 
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ness: They present fresh trade problems.. On the road, 
they cannot be reached by mail, by ordinary ‘distribution, 
but they buy as they go. In organized camps they become 
a civic unit, where the postman, the meat wagon, the fish 
vender, the vegetable huckster, and the department-store 
delivery wagon can find them. If one trailer pulls out, 
another takes its place, and commercial life, as well as 
social, goes on uninterruptedly. 

‘But half a million families—as it will be before the 
Summer is over—cannot be subtracted from the commu- 
nities where they have resided without upsetting the 
equilibrium. One obstinate fact that has retarded the 


;. introduction of the prefabricated house, in spite of its 


obvious advantages, has been its movable character. Such 
a house, set up in two weeks, can be taken down in the 
same time and set up somewhere else. This fact, along 
with the hostility of labor unions, has slowed up the 
distribution of these low-cost, quickly built homes until 
the community problems arising from them have been 
ironed out. But now there has appeared a form of house 
which is much more mobile, which can be moved at a 
moment’s notice, and the problems of the prefabricated 
house have been intensified, while the multiplication of 
the trailer shows no disposition to wait until civilization 
catches up with it. 

Trailer life creates new wants, and alert manufacturers 
are preparing to supply them. Besides devices for the car 
itself, mechanical improvements and ingenious utensils 
for performing household operations in limited space, or 
storing supplies, clothes, and bedding where they will be 
invisible when not required, we now have dishes spe- 
cially designed for trailer living. Some are of paper to 
be thrown away instead of washing. Others are gayly 
and appropriately decorated like the dinner service of a 
yacht, in the holiday cruising spirit. Plates are made 
large, with several compartments, including space to set 
cup or glass, like the “blue plate specials” at some restau- 
rants, to make room on the tiny dining table. 

Trailer life is also developing its own 
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style in clothes, after the example of 
skiing, attractive garments serving a 
double purpose, something between 
sport outfits and working overalls. The 
trailer affords a new field for interior 
decoration much greater than that of the 
yacht and houseboat, which have al- 
ready developed new and interesting 
lines of treatment. 

There are about 6,000 trailer camps, 
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of varying degrees of desirability. The 
best of them, [Continued on page 57| 





NEWS ITEM: Man lives in trailer 
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a trailer a home or is it an accessory? 


One aspect of the trailer problem as 
it is seen by Will B. Johnstone, New 
York World - Telegram cartoonist. 
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My Friends, the Chinese 


By Carlo Bos 


Late Commissioner of Customs for China 


HEN RECEIVING you as a guest, a Chinese 
host will cover his own head while you are taking off 
your hat. He clasps his own hand instead of yours. As 
you leave, he may show you with visible pride the 
magnificent coffin that his first-born bought for him as 
a birthday present. 

It is said that when Li Hung Chang visited Europe, 
he asked the ladies their age, and complimented them 
if their hair was gray; he asked the prices of their dresses, 
asked why they had no children, or only one; he was 
interested in the incomes of those he met, in the wages 
they paid their servants. 

Strange ways, these? Yes—to us. But to the Chinese 
many of our Western customs seem equally queer, in- 
comprehensible, grotesque—even comic. For the Chi- 
nese do have a God-given sense of humor. One does 
not need to live among them so long as have I—more 
than 35 years—to appreciate that. 

Chinese humor is not the uproarious, girth-bursting 
kind. American humor has been compared to the ex- 
plosion of a firecracker; the Chinese type is more like 
a thin wraith of cigarette smoke. It is in the quiet tempo 
of the East, and through it there always runs a subtle 
feeling for politeness. 


Western ideas are changing lite 
tor this people whose civilization 
was old when Kuropeans were but 


starting 


their quest tor culture. 

Politeness is to the Chinese a ritual, i LLIS¢ it is a 
lubricant on life’s rough path. Chinese classics say the 
rules of ceremony number 300, the rules of behavior, 
| el, 


U 


3,000. This load the Chinese bear with ease an 
gance. Even the rustic knows on occasions what to 
do and Say. To people SO trained, iS it Strange that a 
Westerner who will not observe the first principles of 
their etiquette is a barbarian who “does not know what 
is round and what is square”? 

A curious characteristic of Chinese politeness is th 
rule that the “face” or dignity of an adversary in a dis 
pute, or of a victim in an embarrassing situation, must 
be safeguarded at all costs. This is difficult for us of 
the West to approve—yet we have analogies. 

When we go to a friend’s house for dinner, ane 
roast burns, he apologize s. And do we not say the re 


was excellent? Many of us do. But where we are often 


clumsy about It, the Chinese have develope d the pun tilio 


] ! 
t 


of a fine art. There is in Chinese politeness, withal, a 
good deal of generosity, W ith just a trace or two ol hypo 
risy and “white lies,” as in our own. 

A Chinese fellow Rotarian of Canton, speaking of 
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these traits in his race, told the following anecdote. An 
American, it seems, was commenting on the politeness 
of the French; he contemptuously called it “hot air.” 

“Ah!” replied the Frenchman, “but is it not the air 
in your automobile tires that enables you to ride bumpy 
roads in comfort?” 

Those who judge a people by surface manifestations 
can easily go wrong in China. But live amongst the 
people, and soon they cease to be “a bundle of con- 
tradictions.” In their home life, their plays and pastimes, 
their loyalty to family and friends, their delightful 
humor, and their politeness, they resemble us of the 
West more than they differ from us. Certainly, their 
capacity to return friendship is just as great as ours to 
give it. 

Nowhere is it more true than in China that if you 
want friends, you must de a friend. 

Though too refined and polite to show it, the Chinese 


are a proud race. They admire the achievements of the 



















The Old China is symbol- 
ized by this lama—who is 
regarded as a reincarnated 
saint—and by the Great 
Wall. Over hill and dale it 
runs, some 1,200 miles in all 
—approximately the distance 
from New York City to 
the Mississippi River region. 
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West, but they also are proud of their own civilization. 
And rightly. “Can an uncivilized nation,” they ask, 
“endure for 40 centuries?” 

Long before the Christian era, the Chinese had a sys- 
tem of national coinage, and they were circulating bank 
notes four centuries before these were known in Europe. 
About the time Aristotle was fumbling with primitive 
scientific concepts, they invented the compass. Centuries 
before Europeans had outmoded bows and arrows, the 
Chinese were using gunpowder and stone cannon balls. 

Carrier pigeons are today being used to speed photo- 
graphic films from incoming ships to waiting news- 
papers, but the Chinese had discovered that technique 
of transmitting messages long, long ago. Five centuries 
before Europe had printing, these ingenious people had 
printed voluminous classics. Two centuries before Christ, 
they had constructed the world’s first suspension bridge. 
Their Great Wall to keep barbarians out, stretching 
over a twelfth of the earth’s circumference, was erected 
about 200 years before Christ. 

The Chinese are never in a hurry. They have tor 
ages been slowly weighing new ideas by the trial and 
error method. Those that prove themselves useful are 
But there is no hurry about anything. The 
And of 
late, there is many a Westerner who is questioning the 
value of mere hurry and rush. Some of us, in fact, pon- 
der rather longingly the possibilities of a life “fast 


retained. 
people move in the slow tempo of the East. 
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enough to avoid the static, and slow enough to allow for 
comfort in human relationships.” 

I often think with wonder of the unconquerable peas 
ants of China, who form fully 80 percent of the popula- 
tion. Simple-minded, patient, industrious, deserving 
much but asking little, they are a priceless asset for a 
future well-governed China. They are frugal and con- 
tented. That the nation has survived at all is due to 
their seemingly endless capacity for patience and will-to- 
live. 
bandits and in civil wars, bowed by exorbitant taxes 


Slaughtered by the hundreds of thousands by 


and exactions, tried by flood, famine, and pestilence, they 
yet stand, endure, survive. In them, China lives. 

The Chinese are not bellicose by nature. “An average 
Chinese child,” says Dr. Lin Yutang, “knows what the 
European gray-haired statesmen do not know, that by 
fighting one gets maimed or killed, whether it be an 
individual or a nation.” Chinese boys do not fight as 
much as do Western boys. This is not due to cowardice, 
but is a result of a way of looking at things built up 
through the centuries. The Chinese have an ancient 
proverb: “No good iron is used to make nails; no good 
son will make a soldier.” 

Dr. Hu Shih, the modern Chinese philosopher and 
champion of Western civilization, says: “It is easy for 
China to acquire the civilization of the West, but diff- 
cult to master its feature of barbarism. Yet we must first 
master this barbarism before we can feel at home in this 
new civilization.” 

He was referring, of course, to the military aspect of 
Western culture. 
in the Chinese mind by long periods of conscious educa- 


The martial spirit has been dwarfed 


tion and unconscious social disapproval; by centuries of 
national unity; by comparatively long, peaceful reigns, 
by the influence of 20 centuries of Buddhism. Even the 
most warlike barbarians who at diverse 
times dominated the country were even- 
Such a process of 
But it may 


tually demilitarized. 
evolution is painfully slow. 
help to achieve a new world-civilization 
in times to come. 

I am reminded of the 
words of Wen Hsiang, a 


Photo: right, Publishers Photo Service 
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minister of the reign of Tung Chih (1862-1879), who said: 


“You foreigners are all too anxious to awake us and to 
start us on a new road, and you will do it: but vou w 
regret it, tor once awaking and started, we s 

and farther than you think—much fart! » \ 


want.” There are 400 million Chinese. 

Many foreign nations wonder about the ferment in 
China today. They think the Chinese, thems: 
not know what they are driving at. On the contrary, 
the Chinese have a clear realization of their aim 
World War opened Chinese eyes about many things 


Once the thought of abolishing extraterritoriality was 


~ 


distant hope. It has now become with them a questiot 
of practical politics. 

The leaders of China are equally clear as to the funda 
mental economic principles of Western civilization t 
must guide them in the program of 


od 


improving their 
country. Science, technology, and democracy they fore 
saw the need of fully 50 years ago. 

“The great and ingenious inventions of the steamship 
and railway,” wrote Wang Tao, scholar and reformet 
of the last century, “which the foreigners are using fo! 
their encroachments upon China, are the very things th 


sages of the future will utilize as the means for uni 


] 


tion of the ways of life of all nations.” | Ci 
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Miss China at school. The 
Chinese language has been 
simplified to facilitate a 


popularization of 








literacy. 
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Yolary made its debut in 
China at Shanghai in 1919. 
There are 


nou Clubs in 


China, with some 800 mem 
bers, organized as District 


81 of Rotary International. 
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“In oil is our hope 


WAS educated at an old, culture-stricken, ivy-bound 
university; the dearth of football material speaks for its 
culture, the ivy speaks for itself. Being educated, my 
first move was to find a job. The oil business drew me, 
and I went to work in a gas station. 

I had expected to begin my duties at once. But the 
manager told me to read the service-station manual and 
to observe my new colleagues carefully. 

The manual was an imposing document of some 80 
pages. Let me quote a paragraph from it: 

“As a 
primarily that of salesmanship. Remember, too, that as a 


—— service-station man, remember your work 1s 


salesman you offer not only good motor fuel and good mctor 
oil, but also willingness, politeness, promptness, plus the 
many little acts and courtesies which the world calls Service 
An important thing that—Service. The very name of your 
place of business echoes it, for do you not call it a service 
station?” 

As I'd mastered the intricacies of Endymion and Sor 
dello, so did I master the intricacies of putting water in 
radiators and removing bugs from windshields. With- 
in a few days I could fill a tank in the dark without 
a flashlight merely by listening to the gurgling stream 
of gasoline. Multiplication became as nothing—16 times 
17, was as easy as two times two. 

But soon I discovered what the manual actually meant 
by Service. 

In this day of keen competition, one company, to outdo 
another, has to provide something extra. That was very 


. . Oil is our baron; we are his vassals.” 
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We Sell 


Service 


By R.S. Francis, Jr. 


simple—at first. Remember how 
pleased you were when drugstores 
began to give you a couple of saltines 
with your milkshake? Now you take 
the saltines for granted. 

But suppose you should sit down 
at your favorite soda fountain and 
before you knew what was going on 
you had your shoes shined, your hair 
cut, your teeth brushed, your glasses 
wiped, your hat blocked, and a car- 
nation placed in your buttonhole. 

Comparatively speaking, that’s 
about what you get in a modern, 
well-appointed gasoline station. Wip- 
ing the windshield without being 
asked is expected—and, indeed, al 
most every other “service” except a car-polish job with, 
say, every five-gallon purchase. 

What at first was a courtesy is now expected and de- 
manded. 

I think of Uncle Thomas and Aunt Bess. Every day 
they visit us, every day they have their tires checked, 
every day Aunt Bess wonders if the water in the battery 
is where it should be, every day Uncle Thomas thinks 
his fan needs a little oil. The princess who could feel a 
pea under 20 mattresses had nothing on Aunt Bess. She 
prefers 30 pounds of air in front and 29 in back; in the 
spare, 34. But they buy their gasoline from us—and will, 
I suppose, until some competitoy adds the polishing job. 

The customers who “burn us up” buy their oil and 
gas elsewhere, and come to us only when they want their 
tires blown up or some water in the battery. They think 
nothing of appearing during a driving snowstorm to 
ask us to put on chains. When that pleasant task is 
done, they ask us the price. It’s generally a patronizing 
“What do I owe ya, Bud?” They know the answer, but 
try to act surprised when we tell them it’s free. Some- 
times they remark, “Sorry you can’t taxe tips,” then 
drive merrily on. 

We seldom see the well-to-do men, but their wives 
are probably our best customers. Often they know less 
than nothing about what is going on under the hood of 
the car they drive. I have known educated, cultured 
women who thought that alcohol was put in the engine 
to keep the gasoline and oil from freezing. Others were 
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surprised to learn that the oil is not the fuel. One night 
when I told a customer the tank was full, she wouldn't 
believe me. She took a box of matches from her purse 
and, laughing, said she'd have a look. I thought she 
was joking, even when she struck a match. Before | 
could move she held the flame for a paralyzing instant 
directly over the open tank! It was only the luck of the 
innocent that we weren’t blown into the next lot. 

But we service-station men like the ladies—and it is 
not for pecuniary reasons alone. They are without doubt 
the most considerate and the pleasantest of all our cus- 
tomers. To have their tires checked in a driving rain- 
storm would never enter their heads; often they even 
apologize for getting gas when it’s cold or rainy. They 
really appreciate what we do for them; they make us 
want to do it again. 

Not so the “horn-tooters” and the “service bugs.” Often 
fairly well-to-do, nevertheless “If it is free, we want it.” 
Rolling up majestically, they cannot help seeing us 
descend upon them with all the alacrity demanded by the 
manual. But they toot their horns as though we were 
out of sight. To our eager spirits, it is like a douse of 
cold water. Our quick steps languish to a sullen saunter. 
Our yen to please is gone. Probably we forget to smile. 
And the manual’s instructions are filled to the letter only 
—if that. 

Yet almost no demand on our patience is too great 
if it holds prospect of selling oil; in oil is our hope for 
economic salvation. Day in and day out, the sale of gaso- 
line varies little; gasoline covers the overhead; but oil 
insures the profit. Oil is our baron; we are his vassals. 

Our betters, in remote offices, must sit up until all hours 






lust 7w10ns by 
Stuart Hay 
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» > _* . 4 5 : innocent that we were not 


of the night devising new ways for us to sell more oil. 
The advertising department creates bigger and 
and more gorgeous billboards, snappier, trickier, mor 
seductive catch phrases. 

Once we said whatever came into our heads. “Check 
the oil?” was sufficient. Then some bright higher-up 
conceived this magic phrase: “May I please check the 


oil?” We did as we were told—and oil sales showed a 


slight increase. The phrase-makers were stirred to new 


trenzies of creativeness. Soon we were instructed to say, 


“May I please check the oil in the crankcase?” But still 
the office was not satisfied; the cogs in their uncanny 
minds labored again and brought forth this jewel: “Is 
the oil in the crankcase up to the necessary level?” Ah, 


the power and the glory of those eleven lilting words 


Son of the replies we got were unprintable. Usu 


ally they were “What?” “How?” or “Which?” Ocea 
sionally we'd get “No, I just had it changed yesterday,” 
or “Yes, you'd better put in a couple of quarts.” But in 
a few weeks the great public became educated, knew 


what we meant, and we sold—well, about as much oil as 
we had with the old system. 

Oil, oil, oil—we get a commission of a cent a quart on 
oil. We love to sell oil, we live to sell oil. sometimes we 
go too far, but never intentionally. One of my colleagues 
on the morning shift changed a man’s oil; that very 


ning I changed it again—for his wife. She simp 


she wanted 


the oil changed. I didn’t look 
until it was streaming into the drain can 
reason why, mine to sell oil or die, someon 
ered. 

Even as I revere the Great Potentate Oil, so do I bl 
pheme the Great Villain Alcohol. When the stinging lash 
of Aeolus whips icy blasts around the gasoline pumps, tl 
“Mercury 


agent of hell appears. is due for a sud 





“It was only the luck of the 


blown into the next lot 
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drop. Weather Bureau reports high-pressure area moving 

...” It is then we know our doom is sealed, we know 
our little world is about to crash about our ears. Eight, 
10, 12 cars on the drive at once, wanting alcohol. They 
are all in a hurry—they toot, they scream, they shout. 

People we've never before seen come to us for alcohol 
because they know that they can get it in a hurry and that 
we'll give them the proper amount. They'll buy their 
gas and oil down the street from Cousin Jasper, but not 
their alcohol. Along in February, he runs out of alcohol 
and is afraid to buy any more because he may “get stuck” 
with it. Besides, there’s little profit on alcohol. It’s car- 
ried in stock chiefly as an accommodation for the trade. 
Motorists get the habit of buying it from us—once a year 
—and that habit endures from Winter to Winter. Some- 
times they go so far as to buy it from a chain store in 
bulk and bring it to us to put it in. We have to do it— 
it’s a company rule. 


’ ‘ E are the pseudo weather prophets of the oil indus- 


try. When the temperature is in the vicinity of 32 de- 
grees, some motorist will ask us if he is going to need 
alcohol. We tell him very politely that if the thermometer 
falls below 32 he will; if it doesn’t, he won’t. He still isn’t 
satisfied; he thinks it’s part of our job to know what the 
weather is going to be. We must be cheerful, no matter 
how lugubrious the forecast we hazard. Then he wants 
to know how many quarts he needs. We tell him— 
but add that “it all depends on the weather.” Then we 
generally consult our chart and—may I confess it?— 
add an extra quart to avoid economic retribution that falls 
in the wake of blame for a frozen radiator. My great 
ambition is to be transferred some day to Florida! 

We dislike the “wise-cracker” as much as we do the 
“horn-tooter.” The fellow who answers our “Shall I fill 
it up?” with “Yea, fill it up with one” and then guffaws 
is the gas-station man’s idea of a moron. If I’ve heard 
“Gimme one. I’m weanin’ it—ha, ha, haw!” once, I’ve 
heard it a hundred times. We can’t sneer openly; but 
we can be very, very silent at times. 

One of my colleagues did slip once. A customer sailed 
proudly up to him in an old car whose polish and white 
tire paint didn’t disguise its vintage. A girl was beside 
him and another couple in the back seat. 

When my friend gave the man his change, he noticed 
wisps of smoke coming 
from under the hood. 













“Quite right, sir,” he answered. “But the car isn’t.” It 
was the reproof valiant. 

The girl roared; so did the pair in back. Our customer's 
face took on the shade of a beet and he furned out of the 
station. We expected him to report the “impertinence” 
to the office. Lots of people do report things. We call 
them letter writers—they write a letter every chance they 
get, commending us as often as berating us, I’m glad to 
say. But we never heard anything from the smoker. 
Perhaps, after all, he was a real fellow. 

For the station in a fashionable community, business 
is very likely to fall off in July and August when the big 
accounts transfer allegiance resortward. Though the sta- 
tion supervisor knows it, he won’t admit it and always 
is trying to keep sales from sagging. Once we were asked 
to stand on the corner and wave to our customers as they 
drove by. Also, we were to smile at motorists whom we 
did not know, to give the impression that we would be 
very glad to serve them, too. So we shined our shoes and 
brushed our uniforms and repaired to the corner. We 
waved to our old friends. We radiated smiles. 

Ingenuity is contagious. Inspired by our bosses, we 
pointed out to them that business on Sunday had fallen 
off more than on any other day. We suggested that per- 
haps some people don’t like to see brass polished, pits 
scrubbed, or grass cut on the Lord’s Day. The super- 
visor said he’d “try anything once” and issued an order 
for no more arduous work on Sunday. And sure enough, 
the corner-waving and Sunday-leisure formula worked. 
Business picked up—soon after Labor Day. Oh, there are 
many knotty problems in the oil business. 

But not all our problems are so simple. One of our 
best customers is a grocery delivery boy. His store has 
a charge account, and he regularly patronizes our station. 
But on Saturday night when he gets and charges an extra 
six quarts of oil, should we tell his boss that we are 
pretty sure those six quarts are for the boy’s own car? 
And should we report the chauffeur who offers to split 
with us extra purchases charged to his employer’s ac- 
count? 

Answers to such questions aren’t in the manual. Every 
attendant has to face them in his own way. And, on the 
whole, I think they acquit themselves well. They have 
been selected from hundreds of applicants by a fastidious 
personnel department. They really try to be alert, honest, 
and courteous. They 
take pride in a state- 
ment attributed to Dr. 





“You're smoking, 
sir,” he said. 

The customer’s eyes 
brightened and his 
mind functioned with 
great rapidity. “I’m too 
young to smoke,” he 
said, and burst into 
laughter. The girl 
smirked. 

My companion in 
arms smirked too. 








Robert A. Millikan: 
“Gas-station attend- 
ants have done more 
to improve the man- 
ners of the American 
public than all the col- 
leges in the country.” 
But perhaps the col- 
leges have had more to 
do with it than Dr. 
Millikan suspects. 
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~ Brakes for Inflation 





By Sir Charles Morgan-Webb 





HEN the gold standard collapsed as a system of 
international currency after the World War, Britain was 
placed in a desperate position. She had to finance the 
import of food for three-quarters of her population and 
also the import of raw materials for half her manutac- 
turers. An efficient international currency is as indis- 
pensable to Britain’s existence as her Royal Navy or her 
commercial marine. Without an efficient international 
currency medium to finance her overseas commerce, 
Britain would cease to exist. 

The remarkable stimulation of the world’s productive 
capacity after the War called for a corresponding increase 
in the efficiency of money to effect the distribution of the 
increased wealth being produced. But instead of rising 
to its greater opportunities, the gold standard ran away, 
and gold sought refuge in the vaults of the central banks. 
Designed and operated as a scarcity system of money, it 
was unable to face the twofold task of financing an un- 
precedented abundance of production, combined with 
an unprecedented demand from the peoples of all nations 
for a higher standard of living. 

In 1921, gold was running away from its international 
responsibilities at the rate of 360 millions of dollars a 
year, approximately one million dollars a day. For ten 
years, the pace at which it disappeared increased, and the 
amount of gold effectively sterilized from performing its 
duties as the basis of the international currency rose rap- 
idly upward. The rate of disappearance was so ac- 
celerated, that, in 1931, gold was vanishing from the in- 
ternational markets of the world at the rate of 4 million 
dollars a day. 

Compelled by the instinct of self-preservation, to keep 
the international currency in a state of workable efficiency, 
Britain sacrificed the whole of her gold reserves in what 
proved to be a futile attempt to maintain the international 
gold standard. On the 21st of September, 1931, the gold 


reserve of the Bank of England was reduced to its last 


ounce of gold. Britain did not leave the gold standard 
The gold standard left Britain; and left her to feed 
three-quarters of her population and to obtain the raw 


materials tor half her manutacturing industry, with 


a single ounce of gold to finance these oblig 1tIONS. 
In these desperate Straits, Britain sought to countel 
the rapid disappearance ol gold at the rate of 4 million 


dollars a day, by Injecting into the international currency 


an equivalent amount of paper money, thereby keeping 
its total volume at a constant level. The method by 
which this was accomplished was by an addition to the 
national debt by the creation and issue of Treasury Bills. 
These newly created Treasury Bills were sold to the com 
mercial banks for paper pounds sterling, and with these 
paper pounds short term international urrency that 


dollar, franc, and sterling Bills ot Exc h ing was be ught. 


At first this was done quietly and unobtrusively; bu 


money thus injected 


when the amount of paper 


the international currency had reached the amount of 

three-quarters of a billion dollars, it was announced to 

the world as an Exchange Equalization Fund 

This extremely revolutionary method of creating a new 
' 

IN 


international currency based on paper, to take the place 


of the old disappearing international currency based on 


revoiu- 


the 


gold, was subsequently proclaimed in the most 
tionary monetary official declaration ever issued 
Ottawa Monetary Report of August, 1932. That Report 
announced eight distinct monetary revolutions, using the 
a fundamental depar- 


These ¢ ight 


term “revolution” in the sense of 
ture from traditional monetary orthodoxy. 
revolutions were as follows: 

would 


be completely independent of gold, was to be established. 


I. A new international currency whose operation 


II. The primary objective of the new international cur- 


rency was to raise the general level of wholesale prices, not 
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only in Britain, not restricted to the British Empire, but 
throughout the world. 

III. The pound sterling was to cease, for the time being, 
to be a standard of value, or a yardstick for measuring prices, 
and was to be a lever by which world wholesale prices must 
be raised. 

IV. The operative instrument by which world wholesale 
prices were to be raised was “an abundance of short-term 
(international) money,” Britain thereby repudiating the 
scarcity conception of money, which had hitherto dominated 
mankind since the dawn of civilization. 

V. The control of the rates of interest was to be taken 
from the banking system and vested in the State, with the 
intentions of keeping the rates of interest as low as financial 
conditions would permit, and of eliminating bank rate policy 
from the methods of monetary administration. 

VI. Britain, the great importer of food and raw ma- 
terials, was to create and operate a new international cur- 
rency, deliberately designed to raise the prices of food and 
raw materials against herself. The new international cur- 
rency was to be operated on broad international lines, with 
a view to restoring prosperity to the whole world, and not 
on a narrow national basis. 

VII. Stability of the international exchanges was to be 
effected, not by a fixed price of gold, but by the common 
price policies of the nations using the new international cur- 
rency, adjusted to each other by the operation of the Ex- 
change Equalization Fund. 

VIII. The ultimate objective of the new international cur- 
rency was to prevent both inflation and deflation, and to 
abolish the business cycle, by stabilizing the purchasing 
power of money, not on gold, but on a price index or com- 
modity standard. 

The eightfold “revolution” was immediately put into 
operation by raising the British Exchange Equalization 
Fund by the addition of one billion dollars to a total of 
$1,750,000,000. Although its name was not changed, it 
became in effect a world wholesale price-raising fund. It 
operated the law of supply and demand in accordance 
with the popular exposition of that law: 

If there is more money than goods, prices rise; 


If there are more goods than money, prices fall. 
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Thanks to the operation of the British Exchange 
Equalization Fund, there was now more money than 
goods in the international market. Circulating on an 
average four times a year through the medium of three 
months’ Bills of Exchange, this Exchange Fund of 1% 
billion dollars added a circulation of 7 billion dollars per 
annum to the international currency in circulation, and 
also more than compensated for the disappearance of 
gold. 

Twenty-one nations, driven to desperation, default, and 
bankruptcy by the failure of the gold standard to provide 
an efficient international currency, hailed the new paper 
international currency as an instrument of deliverance 
and salvation. Their wharves and their warehouses were 
congested with unsold and unsalable commodities — 
wheat, cotton, sugar, rubber, coffee, tin, copper, and 
many others—unsalable at their costs of production be- 
cause of the failure of gold to provide an efficient and 
sufficient international medium of exchange. 

The merchants and producers of these 21 nations did 
not want gold. They wanted trade. They wanted pur 
chasing power. They desired to transform their unsal- 
able products into ready money. They voluntarily 
formed themselves into a Sterling Group, conducting 
their international commerce through the medium of the 
paper pound, and not with gold. The pound sterling on 
its new basis commenced to unload the congested stocks 
of raw materials, and transport them to the countries 
where they were urgently in demand. Immediately, with 
almost military precision, their commerce and industry 
performed a rightabout turn. Their descent into depres- 
sion and disaster was stopped, and they commenced a 
movement on the artificially stimulated rise in the world 
wholesale price level toward prosperity. 

That movement has continued uninterruptedly for four 
and a half years. 


Ey United States did not at first share in that move- 
ment toward prosperity. She proceeded on a gold 
standard to the greatest financial and industria] disaster 
in her history. Eleven months after the Ottawa Monetary 
Revolution, President Roosevelt in his celebrated dispatch 
to the World Economic Confesence on the 3rd of July, 
1933, announced the dissatisfaction of the United States 
with the gold dollar in the memorable sentence: 

“The United States seeks the kind of a dollar which a 
generation hence will have the same purchasing power 
and the same debt-paying power as the dollar we hope 
to attain in the near future.” 

In other words, the United States was seeking a com- 
modity dollar. Stability of purchasing power for a 
generation can be attained only by making a fixed point 
on a price index of commodities, not a fixed price of 
gold, the central objective of the monetary administration. 

For four years (September, 1932, to September, 1936), 
the international currency financed by the British Ex- 
change Fund continued to raise world wholesale prices 
steadily, despite the adverse deflative effects of the Gold 
Bloc, high tariffs, quotas, exchange restrictions, and 
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blocked and barter currencies. The world wholesale 
price level was raised in that period by about 25 percent, 
and the countries producing primary commodities pro- 
ceeded steadily toward prosperity by disposing of their 
surplus and current products at higher and more re 
munerative prices. 

On September 26, 1936, the Three-Power Monetary 
Agreement, between the United States, Britain, and 
France, subsequently expanded into the Six-Power Mone- 
tary Agreement by the adhesion of Holland, Belgium, 
and Switzerland, introduced a new spirit of codperation 
into the administration of international currency. It had 
one unforeseen result. The remaining five powers copied 
Britain’s revolutionary device of Exchange Funds to sup 
plement their normal methods of financing their interna- 
tional commerce. The United States Exchange Fund 
of 2 billion dollars, which had hitherto been quiescent, 
now functioned into activity. France created a new 
Exchange Fund of half a billion dollars, and Holland, 
Belgium, and Switzerland also followed suit with 


smaller Funds. 


| = result, whether consciously intended or not, is a 
monetary revolution almost comparable with that effected 
at Ottawa in August, 1932. The British Exchange Fund 
of 1% billion dollars was expanded into a codperative 
Six-Power Exchange Fund of 4, billion dollars. The 
expansive price-raising force of the British Exchange 
Fund was multiplied two and a half times. The Ottawa 
Monetary Policy added 7 billion dollars to the annual 
circulation of the international currency. The Six-Power 
Monetary Agreement contributed a potential annual 
circulation of 18 billion dollars to the financing of inter 
national commerce. 

Here is the real secret of the rapid rise of wholesale 
prices which is troubling the monetary and financial au- 
thorities of the United States. There are undoubtedly 
many internal forces operating to raise retail prices—an 
unbalanced budget, heavy relief expenditures, and rising 
wages. But at the root of all is the rapid rise in the 
wholesale prices of all primary commodities of raw ma- 
terials, caused by the great expansion of the international 
currency resulting from the operation of large Exchange 
Funds. In international markets there is now more money 
than goods, with the result that international wholesale 
prices are rising continuously. 

It is futile to try to prevent rising prices from running 
over into inflation by internal action only. International 
cooperation is necessary. Just as Britain, in 1932, trans- 
formed a steady downward momentum of world prices 
into an upward movement by the international operation 
of the Exchange Equalization Fund, so the six powers, 
acting in cooperation, can, by the operation of much more 
powerful Exchange Funds, stay that upward momentum 
of world wholesale prices, and stabilize them at what- 
ever level they wish. They have merely to control the 
volume and the velocity of the Exchange Funds in order 
to produce whatever world wholesale price level is 
deemed to be most conducive to the prosperity of indus- 


Jt 


Nm 


try and the welfare of mankind. The same instrument 
which created the rise in wholesale prices can stop that 
rise. 

Determination of an equilibrium for the world whol 
sale price level is a matter of some difficulty. Britain 


does not think that wholesale have risen suth 


The United States thinks that 
too much. 


prices 
} } 
they Nave risen 


ciently. 


] 
now WOTKINY 


~ 


As the two countries are 


close monetary coOperation, these divergent 


views W il] 
undoubtedly be harmonized by some practical compro 
mise. 

Once the most suitable world wholesale price level is 
determined, and then stabilized, it should be a compara 
tively simple matter for each nation, on a stable inter 
national wholesale price basis, to manage its own intern 
currency in such a manner as to avoid the national evils 


of inflation and deflation of retail prices, and 


the i by to 
eliminate the disastrous and far-reaching effects of the 
business cycle. 

1 1 1 
wholesale and 


d ONLY 


But the problem of inflation is twofold 


retail—international and national. It can be solve 


by removing both of its causes, external and internal. The 
overcirculation of international currency cannot be 
nored in seeking a solution. No internal national meas 


ures can have their full effect unless the international 


forces causing the rise in wholesale prices are brought 


under strict control. 











































HEN YOU married “the finest girl in the coun- 
ty,” where did you look for that notice that meant so 
much to you—and so little to nearly everybody else? In 
your home-town paper. 

When your home was invaded by a blue-eyed girl, or 
a bouncing boy, to whom did you immediately give de- 
tails about the time of arrival, sex, and weight? The 
editor of the home paper. 

In after years, when some young fellow took the blue- 
eyed girl to a home of his own, or the boy, now a man, 
was given a partnership in your business, to whom did 
and so little to everyone else? To this same editor of 
that same home-town paper. 

And when trouble invades your home, and you add to 
your earthly possessions that desolate bit of real estate in 
the cemetery, and somehow the sun doesn’t seem to shine 
as brightly as it did, and there’s a flutter of crépe on the 
front door, and the chair that has been beside you for 
years is vacant—when this happens, who is it that makes 
it his business to “write up” the obituary? Again—it’s 
the editor of the home paper. 

Did you ever stop to count the times you begin con- 


”>5 


versation with the words, “I see by the paper .. .”? 
Staying at home, you may not appreciate your home- 
town paper; but just take a trip, and be away from your 
intimate friends for several months, and then pick up a 
copy. You will welcome it as you would your closest 
friend. 

I have always disliked publishing information about 
misdeeds or misfortunes of others. When I could do so, 
I have left such matter out, or have given the main facts, 
To my way of thinking, 
there is something wrong with a journalism that brings 


without going into details. 


tears to the eyes of an old man, or causes a mother to feel 
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The Home-lIown 


Editor Speaks 


By W. Earle Dye 


stabbed to the heart by publicity given to an erring son 
or wayward daughter. 

I do not, however, mean that a newspaper should en 
tirely suppress crime news. A hard and fast line between 
what news to print and what to omit cannot be drawn 
The mitigating circumstances, and the far-reaching effect. 
must be studied and decided upon. 

In the main, it is the province of a newspaper to print 
the so-called crime news as it occurs. In so doing, it 
provides a safeguard to the community at large, which is 
invaluable. Men are deterred from criminal actions by 
fear of publicity. Judicious use of printers’ ink can dé 
more toward law enforcement than a dozen peace officers 

Newspapers, like all human agencies, make mistakes. 
but such errors are generally traceable to misinformation 
given the newsmen. 

I remember one such instance which happened to me 
in my early reportorial days. During the absence of the 
editor a communication came telling of the marriage of 
a young couple in a near-by community. The letter was 
apparently in the handwriting of one of our correspond 
ents, and in good faith I published the 
story. A few days later, a sandy-haired 
citizen, accompanied by his older son, 
his wife, and daughter, stormed into 
the office. 

“I’ve come here to see the rapscallion 
who put a notice in the paper about my 
daughter’s marriage,” he shouted. In 
his hand was a long, old-fashioned 
“blacksnake” whip, held at a danger- 
ous angle. Before I replied I stepped to 
the door leading to the shop and asked 
the two men at work there to come up 
front. Then I told my visitor that I 
had edited the item and, summoning 
all my nonchalance, casually inquired 
whether anything about it was wrong. 

















“Did you ever 
stop to count 
the times you 
begin conver- 
sation with the 
words, ‘l see 
by the paper’?” 
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As he cooled down a little—helped perhaps by the 
sight of a stove poker in the hands of our Irish foreman- 
printer—he explained that the report was false, and that 
his daughter was not married. I had saved the letter 
which told of the marriage, and showed it to him. It 
then developed that it had been written in spite by a 
young lady who had been going with the same fellow as 
the man’s daughter! 

Another apparently gross error, charged to me, hap- 
pened when my make-up man transposed two handfuls 
of type. When the paper came out, an irate hostess 
called me and wanted to know why I had put the names 
of her bridge-party guests in the “Farm News” column 
—just under an account of a sale of registered bulls! 

I am confident that all newspaper editors will go to 
heaven. No matter how eloquently the editor may boost 
for the development and progress of his community, no 
matter how diligently he may labor to build up his home 
county, no matter how loyally he supports a friend in 
politics, extolls the virtues of a famous native son, 
stretches the truth to praise a local prima-donna-to-be, or 
gently lays a metaphorical wreath on the grave of the 
departed, he seldom hears a “Thank you.” Rarely does 
anyone say, “Well done.” Almost never does he hear, 
“We appreciated that.” 

But let him make a slip. Let him say that Sam Jones 
did something he didn’t do, or Mrs. Smith Brown said 
something she didn’t say! Everyone in town then takes 
a whack at him. And that is why I believe that all news- 
papermen go to heaven—they get their share of hell on 
earth. 

It is surprising how much people expect a country 
newspaper editor to know. A week never passes but 
what there are many calls for varied information, facts, 
and figures, and if they are not instantly supplied the 
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Illustrations by Robert O'Reilly 





editor is put down as an ignoramus. Typical are the 
following, noted in the course of a few ordinary days: 

One woman called by long distance to know if her 
A boy wanted to know how 


A tarmer wanted to 


husband had divorced her. 
to get an agency for a magazine. 
know if a man summoned for service on the petit jury 
had to serve on juries in criminal trials. A woman called 
for the address of the District Public Works Administra 
tion director. A tourist wanted to know the best route 
to a distant city. Six school children in succession came 
in for the names of the members of the President's Cab 
inet. One man wanted to know the address of the divi 
the 


sion engineer of the State Highway Commission; 


next asked about the Governor's salary. 


X. it goes. Coming in contact intimately with every 


business and profession in his territory, the successful 
editor has to be well informed intelligently to handle the 
news of the day. Too, he must—or should—know the 
peculiarities and the family relations of everybody. 
Fifty years ago, the newspaperman was largely re 
garded as a necessary evil, sometimes was the object of 
charity. The fault was all his. Instead of conducting his 
business on a businesslike basis, he was content merely 


Nor was he 


judged by any higher standards than those by which he 


to exist on the gratuities of the community. 
judged himself. Advertising carried in his sheet was 
generally conceded by his fellow businessmen as a sort 
of a donation, necessary in order to kee p the paper alive 


Your suc 


town publisher is a keen businessman, recognizing the 


Today that is no longer true. esstul hom« 
value of the commodity which he sells. If he is asked 
to bid on printing, his figures are submitted on a busi 
nesslike basis in most instances. He knows his costs, 
and his work is figured accordingly. If his competitor 
underfigures his bid—well and good. A job taken below 
cost 1s worse than no 1ob at all. 

Efforts to build up a circulation, the newspaper's main 
stock in trade, have caused more hard feeling between 
rival newspapermen than any other thing, politics in 
cluded. The home-town newspaperman is jealous of his 
subscribers, and will fight to hold them. A story is told 
of an old-time editor who lay dying. The pastor had 
been called to administer spiritual comfort. The physi 
cian bent over the prone form of the editor, placed his 
Circulation al 
The dying editor’s eyes ope ned. He rose 


“We have the 


ear on his chest, and said, “Poor man! 
most gone.” 
in his bed. “You're a liar!” he shouted. 
largest circulation in the county!” 

But rivalries are today less acrimonious. In years not 
so long past, newspapers were judged by the amount of 
bitter and cutting invectives that they hurled at com 
petitors. The editor who said the most mean things v 
the one who, generally, had the largest following. But a 
better day has dawned in small-town journalism. Ed 
tors recognize the value of competition, and they hav 
their own codes of ethics. They recognize that their 
competitors are pretty good men, as worthy ot a pla e in 
the community as are they themselves. 
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Tue Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 


1) The development of acquaintance as an  oppor- 
tunity for service. 

(2) High ethical standards in b and prof. % 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa- 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa- 
tion as an Opportunity to serve society. 





(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life. 


(4) The advancement of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service. 


Editorial Comment 


Mice... San Francisco 


Te GREAT WEEK of the Rotary year, 1936-37, is 
now a matter of records .. . and rich memories. Each 
day, though crammed with gay and thought-provoking 
experiences, flowed smoothly into the next until the mo- 
ment when all present linked hands to join in Auld 
Lang Syne. It was, as one delegate put it, “a streamlined 
Convention.” 

But anyone who has had a hand in staging one of the 
annual reunions of Rotary International, knows that in 
the success of this year’s the element of chance played no 
part. Immediately after the Convention at Atlantic City, 
in June, 1936, planning for the one at Nice was begun. 

.. And already, history is repeating itself, this time 
anticipating the climax of the new Rotary year which, 
in terms of space and time, will fall at San Francisco, 
California, next June. 


Young Men Exaggerate 


6 aruncen NORRIS, famed authoress of more 
than half a hundred books, recalls her brother’s enthus- 
iasm when, as a lad of 14 years, he came home one day to 
tell his mother about the telephone, then in the early 
stages of its development—in the 1890's. 

The boy predicted spiritedly that when large hotels 
would be built, there would be a telephone on the first 
floor and also one on the top floor, “so that folks won't 
have to go all the way down to the first floor to answer 
the phone.” “And that, son,” cautioned Mrs. Norris’ 
mother, “is the kind of exaggeration which makes the 
world laugh at you.” 

But men young in mind will always dream dreams and 
see visions. Some of them will be quixotic without a 
doubt. But some will not. And wise men will ponder 


. . Is the pre- 


long before they scorn “exaggerations.” . 


diction that some day war will be outmoded and that 
nations will settle differences around a conference table 
to be scorned? Is the guess that in the years ahead em- 


ployers and employees will solve their problems without 
recourse to strikes, blacklists, and lockouts more chimeri- 
cal than the “exaggeration” of the young chemist who 
saw aluminum in clay? 

“The most extravagant forecast of Rotary 32 years 
hence,” Will R. Manier, Jr., retiring President of Rotary 
International, declared at the Convention, “couldn’t be 
more extravagant than a prophecy of Rotary as it now zs 
would have been 32 years ago when the first Rotary Club 
was established in Chicago by Paul Harris and his 
friends.” 


Start in Your Own Yard 


a“ 

— Rotary’s Fourth Object is a very 
good thing,” say many Rotary Clubs. “International un- 
derstanding is probably the Movement’s loftiest goal, but 
what,” they ask, “can we do to promote it?” 

Well, start at home. That, at least, is the well-tested 
advice of many other Rotary Clubs. 

Turn to California for an example. In Santa Maria 
Valley, as elsewhere in the State, live many Japanese- 
Americans. Their presence there creates for them no less 
a social problem than for the other citizens with whom 
they live—a problem which long columns of wild, de- 
ceitful editorials can only aggravate. The Rotary Club 
of Santa Maria takes this tack: To its luncheons it now 
and then invites as many Japanese-American students, 
merchants, and professional men as it can accommodate, 
and there in pleasant fellowship subjects the oriental 
problem to plenary investigation. 

But if we have no such problem in our town? Edmon- 
ton, Alta., Canada, hasn’t, but its Rotary Club will tell 
you that an international meeting it held some time 
back was one of the Club’s most memorable. Natives 
of 17 European and Asiatic nations were guests, and the 
fellowship was of the sort that shrinks the earth to the 
circumference of the dining hall. 

The Rotary Club of Racine, Wisconsin, has had a 
similar thrill. The work of what it calls its International 
Council culminates each year in an international night. 
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Foreign-born townsmen rise and speak of the old coun- 
try and trace its ties to Racine. 

In cities which house a college, Rotary Clubs can and 
do make frequent contact with students from other 
shores. Madison, Wisconsin, Rotarians follow an inter- 
esting variant from simply inviting the young people to 
Club luncheons. They motor them to near-by cities where 
the students become guests of Rotary families. 

As the Rotary Club of Hove, England, has entertained 
groups of young Continentals visiting in the neighbor- 
hood, so have many other Clubs entertained similar 
groups. 

The list of things Clubs have done to help realize the 
Fourth Object runs much longer, indeed. One enter- 
tains local consuls. Another studies other lands in mo- 
tion-picture meetings. Another—Abilene, Texas, to iden- 
tify it—gives a Christmas party to hundreds of Mex- 
ican children and adults. Still another promotes exchange 
of youths between nations. 

If, to coin a maxim, you would make the world prettier, 
start in your own yard. 


The Trailer Comes of Age 


Qome INFANTS have a way of being born, doing 
a bit of crying, eating, growing, and going to school, then 
suddenly appearing in long trousers or skirts—completely 
grown up. 

So it is with the trailer. Hardly had we become aware 
of it before this prodigious and precocious infant has 
come of age. Earnest Elmo Calkins’ discussion of its 
problem of orientation to us—or ours to it—is, indeed, 
timely. What will happen if a considerable portion of 
a country’s population turns gypsy? How can their 
equitable share of taxes be collected? How can their 
children be educated? Should communities provide 
trailer camps? What control should there be over the 
sanitation and social relations of camps, whether private 
or public? 

Here is a Community Service problem 
already is acute in some communities and inevitable in 
others. Local Rotary Clubs might well give thought to 
it, perhaps develop a Juncheon program about it that 
will send each listener away with his mind shuttling. 


. one that 


On Rotarians and Business 


A QUESTION into which Authors Blair and Web- 
ster do not go in their debate on Award Contracts to the 
Lowest Bidder?, but one asked in at least two of the 
vocational craft assemblies at the Convention last month 
in Nice, is this: Does a Rotarian have an obligation to 
.v dusiness with other Rotarians in the expectation that 
they will do business with him in return? 

The answer, of course, is: No. When a man becomes 
a Rotarian, he assumes no such obligation, even by im- 
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plication, and is warranted in entertaining no such ex- 
pectation. However, human nature being human nature, 
friends usually will prefer to do business with each other 
rather than with strangers. And Rotary associations are 
conducive to friendships—which may lead to business 
relations. 

But all this was well set forth by the 1933-34 Board of 
Directors of Rotary International, as follows: 

“The policy of Rotary with regard to business relations 
between Rotarians is that a Rotarian should not expect, and 
far less should he ask for, more consideration or advantages 
from a fellow Rotarian than the latter would give to any 
other businessman with whom he is in business relations 

“Further, it is contrary to a Rotarian’s obligation toward 
his competitors and it is contrary to the principles of Voca 
tional Service for a Rotarian to grant to a tellow Rotarian 
(because he is a Rotarian) privileges he would not normally 
accord also to others with whom he has business relations 
True friends demand nothing ot one another and any abus 
of the confidence of friendship for profit is foreign to the 
spirit of Rotary. 

“If new or increased business comes naturally to a Rotariar 
as a result of friendships which he has made in Rotary, that 
is a normal development which takes place outside of Rotary 
as well as inside, and is not in any way an infringement ot 


the ethics of Rotary membership.” 


Thou Shalts for Rotarians 


PEACOCK, of the Salvation Army of 


Ontario, Canada, while addressing the Essex, Ontario, 
Rotary Club, delivered himself of ten suggestions which 
might be classified under the heading of commandments 
Because they sum up so many of the qualities that com 
pose a real Rotarian, they merit passing on, to wit: 

1. Thou shalt be present. Rotary cannot be taught, 
it must be caught. Attendance is the barometer of your 
interest in the Club. Through this comes accomplish- 
ment, success, happiness, and ultimate satisfaction. 

2. Thou shalt be punctual. That you all be there, all 
the time, and on time. 

3. Thou shalt be patient. Tolerant. 


4. Thou shalt be pleasant. Do not tak your d ties 
as a dose. 
5. Thou shalt be 


with initiative. Bea step ahead of modern times 


progressive. Be known as men 
in your 
own methods. 


6. Thou shalt be positive. 
think of the influence ot Rotary throughout the world. 


Be men of authority 


é Thou shalt be prepared. Learn to cooperat pe 


prepared to meet new responsibilities—respond to your 
call to duty. 

8. Thou shalt produce. Rotary has no place for men 
who are impediments. The work you do is the rent 
you pay for your place in the world. 

9. Thou shalt be peppy. Enthusiasm is the best busi- 
ness asset in the world. 

10. Thou shalt be practical. Rotary is not a book to 


be read, but a life to be led. A real Rotarian is a real man. 
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Inspiration on the Riviera 


By Leland D. Case 


Nice, France, June 11 


A NOON today, the 28th annual 


Convention of Rotary International ad 
journed, and shortly thereafter in a side 
street cafe a Rotarian from a certain town 
in the United States of America sat, his 
face frozen by a horrible thought. 
“Trouble? Yes, sir! Before I left home, 
I bought a movie camera and I’ve taken 
ten rolls of film here. But I’m a green 
at picture-making. Suppose they 
Then how can I re- 
Even if I could tell 


them all I've seen, they'd never believe 


horn 
don't turn out well. 
port to my Club? 


me!” 

And in such a plight will be anyone 
who tries to put into words what has 
happened in this unbelievably picturesque 
city during the six days just past. Oh, 
certain outstanding facts, already flashed 
around the world to the press by cable 
and radio, can be summarized briefly: 

Registration at this, the fourth Rotary 
world-wide reunion held in Europe, was 
little short of 6,000. 

Maurice Duperrey, Paris manufacturer, 
was elected unopposed to succeed Will R. 
Manier, Jr., lawyer from Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, as President of Rotary Interna- 
tional. 

M. Albert Lebrun, President of the Re 
public of France, was guest of honor on 
the opening day, Sunday, June 6. 

Rotary proposes to raise 2 millions 


within an 18-month period, January 1, 
1938, to July 1, 


1939, to enable the 


Reporting on a Rotary Convention that was 
an Adventure in International Understanding 


Rotary Foundation to increase Rotary’s 
contribution to a better understanding 
among peoples of the world. 

The weather has been bright, the 
Riviera at its best. ... 

But there’s a so-so rimg to such words 
—unless in them you sense the fact that 
the thousands who this week have surged 
up and down this arc of Mediterranean 
coastline have personally experienced the 
theme of this Convention: An adventure 
in international understanding and good- 


will. 


At the Gangplank 


For many, adventure started the long- 
anticipated moment they set foot to gang- 
plank cobwebbed with fluttering serpen- 
tine. Friend-making is a slow process, 
ordinarily. There’s a bit of sparring with 
social amenities before you, well, accept 
a stranger as a potential friend. But not 
so on the ships, or the planes, or the 
charabancs, or the trains that brought 
Rotarians and their families to Nice. A 
Rotary name-badge was the hallmark of 
acceptability, an invitation to comradeship 
—right now! 

Alert for adventure, Rotarians found 
it every day and everywhere. And 
prosaic, even trying incidents have, by 
the alchemy of the spirit of adventure, 
been transmuted into rose-tinted experi- 
ence to tell friends here and there, but 
most of all back home. 
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It was Sterling Withers, cottonseed-oil 
manufacturer from Mississippi, “where 


To the microphone at a re- 
ception for M. Albert Le- 
brun, President of France 
(fourth from left, above), 
comes President Will R. 
Maner, Jr. The setting: the 
Casino Municipal (right). 


‘damyankee’ is still one word,” who con 
vulsed passengers on the Carinthia with 
his 14-inch cigars. A friend, he said, had 
given them to him to give him plenty of 
smoking aad yet meet customs restrictions 
on the number of cigars a tourist may 
carry. But Sterling had so much fun 
with them they were smoked up before 
he was out of New York three days. And 
it was “Algy” Blair, Alabama contractor 
and Past Director of Rotary, who with a 
blend of humor and reason, “invented” 
and popularized the Blair System for 
Keeping Your Money Handy—a pocket 
for each realm’s coins. 


Adventure-Minded 


Even language, much-discussed barrier 
to understanding among peoples, was 
made grist for the mill of adventure- 
minded Rotarians. Good for many a 
laugh in the home of a North American 
Rotarian will be the story of how he re- 
assured his wife that with his recollection 
of college-learned French it was unneces- 
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sary to have a menu brought to their 
hotel room. In fluent, if inaccurate, 
French, he telephoned for two boiled 
eggs. Presently a bowing porter pre- 
sented him with what many tourists 
doubtless request upon arrival—two coat- 
hangers. 

Then there’s the worried wife of an- 
other Rotarian who espied near the door 
of the Casino Municipal, the Convention 
Hall, the sign: Bureau de la Presse. 

“My husband’s Tuxedo got terribly 
wrinkled in packing,” she told the young 
man at the desk. “Could you press it 
today?” 

She laughed merrily when she learned 
that she was talking not to the attendant 
of a pantorium, but to an aide in the 
office of newspaper correspondents who 
were covering the Convention. 


solicitous shrug of his broad shoulders. 

“Monty” was nonplussed only for a 
moment. Cupping hand to mouth he 
said in perfect babyese: “Ch-chuh, chhh, 
00-000-00!”” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the officer, “la gare!” 
and he pointed to the depot a block down 
the street. 


Significance ... 

Such incidents amuse—but they can 
also instruct. Strip them of husk down 
to their essential character and you bare 
the pattern not only of problems that 
disturb chancellors, but also of an ap- 
proach to a solution of those problems. 
For what, in fine, are international 
issues but maladjustments between peo- 
ple’s ways of thinking and doing, of 
which language may be a part? And how 








French Short Course 

And last night, a Rotarian whose name 
is not to be divulged under pain of a 
dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria, was boast- 
ing that in one week he had doubled his 
knowledge of French. “Yes, sir,” he 
said, “just seven days ago, I landed at 
Cherbourg and knew one word of 
French, oui. Now I know twice as much, 
oui, oui.” The reason for the taboo on 
his identity, however, is that he forgot 
taxi drivers can read and had to walk a 
kilometer or two when he couldn’t pro- 
nounce O’Connor Hotel (yes, there’s one 
here, run by an Italian) in a way his 
driver could understand. 

Adventure . . . Ask Leon Montague, 
of Solomon, Kansas, who with wife and 
son, and equipped with no language save 
English, today started touring the Con- 
tinent in their own car. He wanted to 
meet friends arriving by train and asked 
a gendarme who happened not to speak 
English, the way to the station. 

“Que voulez-vous, M’sieu?” 

“You know, place where train comes.” 

“Je ne comprends pas, M’sieu,” with a 


Uncredited Convention photos by Leland D. Cas 


can questions arising from the impact of 


one culture another be resolved 
unless they are met in the spirit of ad- 


venture in its best creative sense, and 


upon 


with a mutual willingness to reconcile 
differences by discovering a common 
ground of human understanding and of 
operation? 

This was the note struck on Sunday, 
opening day of the Convention, with 
such drama that it reverberated through- 
out the week. M. Albert Lebrun, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of France, was the 
guest of honor at a Rotary-sponsored 
reception and a city-sponsored banquet. 
For weeks, both Convention and munici- 
pal authorities had been planning for the 
events. Avenue de la Victoire, leading 
from the railroad station, was a veritable 
tunnel of tri-color streamers. A great 
white arch bearing insignia of the city 
and of Rotary, opened on Place Masséna, 
the square in front of the Convention 
Hall in which the reception was held. 
Seemingly every building, every lamp- 
post in the city bore its quota of Rotary 
wheels or decorations. 


*d. le Président 


Mounted guards and Chasseurs Alpins, 
w.th their jaunty berets, preceded the 
tidal 
cheering from the crowd held back by 


Presidential carrosse. <A wave of 
soldiers and policemen became a roar as 
the band struck up the Marseillaise and 
the President, accompanied by high of 
ficials of nation, department, and city, was 


greeted by still more dignitaries, includ 


ing President Manier and Fd. R. John 
son, of Roanoke, Virginia, Chairman ot 
the Convention Committee. Silk hats, 


formal coats, decorated uniforms of mili 
tary escorts, the fluttering flags of all na 
tions, the graceful panoply of streamers in 
Rotary’s gold and blue—all this gave the 
affair a touch of the pageantry easy to 
remember but difficult to describe. 

Surprising to many in the audience 
was the French custom of the guest of 
honor announcing the speakers: Mayor 
Jean Médecin, President Manier, Yvon 
Delbos, Minister of Foreign Affairs ( page 
30, first row, fifth from left), then Pres 
ident Lebrun himself. 

President Manier, as a compliment to 
his hosts, spoke in French. Citing the 
theme of the Convention “a demonstra 
tion (the French cognate of the English 
adventure carries a different connotation ) 
of international understanding and good 
will,” he explained that: 

“Rotary is international, but our in 
ternationality is of a kind that interferes 
with no Rotarian’s patriotism or love of 
his own country. Nor does Rotary con 
cern itself with politics or religion, but ex 
pects each Rotarian to be loyal to the po 
litical institutions of his own land and 
to the religious beliefs which he holds 
In every land, Rotary expresses itself in 
accordance with the native customs and 
ideals of its members there.” 

Declaring France to be honored In 


having Rotary as_ its President 


pue st, 
Lebrun said in part: 

“France greets you as citizens of the 
world united in peace! 

“In your Clubs, in your Districts, in 


your Conventions, you learn how to 


know each other, how to appreciate eac h 


other, and you come to the conclusion 


that men of different countries do not 
differ as much as they say or think and 
that their interests are not so different 
from yours, so that one must arrive at a 


mutual understanding which is the best 
for everyone.” 

This pivotal point in Rotary thinking 
and sagely recognized by President 
Lebrun as such, found semifacetious ex 
pression in the first plenary session of the 
Convention, Sunday evening. President 
Manier told how each Club in Kentucky 


and Tennessee which he visited while a 








That Memorab 


Drama impossible to overpaint 
Lebrun, President of France, wh 


A LL who love parades—and name t! 


who doesn’t—would have roused to those that Mtwixt cr 
bore President Lebrun to and from the r As the 
tion and banquet held in his honor. cameran 

After speaking at the reception to catch 
French leader steps to the street and await Held | 
his car (2). Joined by Jean Médecin, M released, 
of Nice (3), and convoyed by a bicycle guard, § Chesley 
he sets forth (in the distance is the Casin ind now 
la Jetée, House of Friendship for the we tingham 


The procession moves on (4). cipal, 

Along the entire line of march, soldiers and § formal § 
police restrain crowds (5), impatient to catchf¥ French | 
a glimpse of M. Lebrun, an honorary m Distin 


ber of the Paris Rotary Club, and the Mayor. in the p 
Cartloads of sand sprinkled on pavements wet J go the w 
from a shower prevent mishaps—a detail that {§to an in 
} I 
bears witness of the thoroughly meticul can be se 
5 J 
planning seen throughout the reunio: it the | 


With ‘cameras loaded, photographers st of a pre 
Td I 
ready (7), but an official suggests they move ff President 











> Opening Day 


the reception Nice gave M. Albert 
elcomed Rotarians to his nation. 


back—and means it (8). Gliding on and on 
twixt crowds and Rotary-welcome signs (9). 
\s the procession pulls up the boulevard, 
cameramen, poised on sound trucks, prepare 
tocatch the moving picture for posterity (10). 

Held back of the Arch of Honor, the crowd. 
released, is about to surge forward (11). 
Chesley R. Perry, Rotary’s long-time Secretary, 
and now Past Director Fred W. Gray, of Not 
tingham, England, bound for the Casino Mu 
nicipal, the Convention Hall, to attend the 
formal Sunday morning affair honoring the 
French President (12). 

Distinguished military men and others walk 
in the parade (13). Across this flower bank 
go the words of the President of the Republic 
to an intent audience. The Bishop of Nice 
can be seen in the front row (14). Near view 
of the huge Rotary arch (15). Something 


of a processional climax was it when the 
Presidential car passed beneath the symbol. 


Magasine—John Phillipe; (2 and 3) Laugier; (4 and 15) Comptoir 
Ld ’ 
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District Governor had told him “our 
problems are different.” But— 

“In all my many years of contact with 
Clubs in Europe and America, although 
they all say they have unique problems, 
I have never yet found a problem differ- 
ent from those faced by Clubs back in 
Tennessee and Kentucky.” Then, in an 
aphorism worthy of La Rochefoucauld, 
who once declared “all generalizations are 
false, including this one,” President 
Manier added: “In one thing we are all 
alike—in thinking we are different.” 

During the Rotary year ending July 1, 
347 new Clubs have come into Rotary, a 
figure to be compared with the previous 
high-water mark of 305 for 1927-28. But 
this is only a start. The speaker en- 
visioned the day, predicted by Dr. C. T. 
Wang, Past Rotary Governor and now 
Chinese Ambassador to the United States, 
when China alone will have some 2,000 
Rotary Clubs (two-thirds as many as the 
United States now has). Then President 
Manier prophesied 10, 12, perhaps 15 
thousand Rotary Clubs in the world. 


Goal ... 

“The goal of Rotary,” he challenged, 
“is threefold: first, to establish a Rotary 
Club in every community of the world 
that can support one; second, to fill in 
every Rotary Club in the world every 
classification for which a worthy man can 
be found in the community; third, to de- 
velop through Rotary education or infor- 
mation every member of all Rotary Clubs 
into good Rotarians.” 

As a step toward that goal, in its in- 
ternational phase, the Board of Directors 
of Rotary International has, he an- 
nounced, decided upon a campaign to 
raise 2 millions within an 18-month pe- 
riod to enable the Rotary Foundation to: 

1. Complete rapidly the extension of 
Rotary throughout the world. 

2. Promote Rotary Institutes of Inter- 





Beleaguered! 
But Rotary’s 
Founder, Paul 
P. Harris, was 
glad to give 
his autograph 
to everyone—to 
the waiters,tool * 









national Understanding—such as have 
been held in several cities of the United 
States within recent years. 

3. Increase the number and usefulness 
of Petits Comités (little committees). 


Petits Comites 

Franz Schneiderhan, of Salzburg, Aus- 
tria, incoming Rotary Director, in a later 
session described how these had arisen 
from an unpretentious beginning at a 
Rotary meeting at The Hague, The 
Netherlands, in 1930 as a result of a con- 
versation between two Rotarians, Georges 
Bernardot, of Paris, France, and Robert 
Haussmann, of Stuttgart, Germany. They 
got together a little group of selected Ro- 
tarians from their countries . . . and the 
idea of similar groups took on and spread. 
Today, there are 29 Comités in 14 nations 
of Europe. They endeavor to promote 
creatively a better understanding and a 
deeper goodwill between the peoples of 
adjacent countries, all through personal 
contact and influence. 

This and other techniques whereby the 
potential power of business and profes- 
sional men of the world can be harnessed 
and through Rotary made articulate in 
promoting peace provoked many an ear- 
nest discussion. With machine guns 
rattling and artillery duels going on 
across the Spanish border, not many hun- 
dred miles away, the problem faced, how- 
ever, was not one of theory but of fact. 


Neighborhood 

Scorn for “those short-sighted men who 
think only of other nations to criticize 
them unjustly” especially in these critical 
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times was expressed by Jean Appleton, R. I. B. 
Paris lawyer and Rotarian. Paul Baillod, . = 
of Neuchatel, Switzerland, emphasized § solicit, 
the necessity for neighborliness in a world ’ especial 
becoming a neighborhood. 4 And 
James A. Cayce, Jr., of Nashville, out in 
Tennessee, Convention Sergeant-at-Arms, 5 Swern 
pounded home the point that the time [Pacific 
to prevent war is before it starts, before } an anni 
national animosities have crystallized, be- —was | 
fore troops are mobilized. Rotary Insti- of San 
tutes of International Understanding, he executl 
said, can become an effective medium trouble: 
whereby common citizens can clarify 9 last Fa 
their views on affairs and thereby be able 7 causes 
intelligently to press for correctives of —  ™an d 
policies that lead to strife. Almon 
“The Rotary plan,” reiterated Paul manag: 
Harris, Founder of Rotary, in a closely at- Preside 
tended message, “is one of prevention “Alr 
rather than cure. ... It is time for a “shipp 
renaissance in our thinking on interna- chart a 
tional affairs.” He anticipated the time relatior 
when: “Like great birds, transport planes 7 of the | 
will arise from cities scattered through- shippir 
out the earth, take flight across the seas, 
| For! 


and land their precious cargoes in beauti- 
ful cities like Nice where men and Com 


women of many nations will work and Charle: 
play together as we are doing here. The Scotia, 
coming and going will be free as the activiti 
coming and going of migratory birds. ago wi 


Passports, visas, customs, and all other of Rot 


















impediments to the free intercourse of in the ¢ 
the children of the earth will have been [> — Burche 
abandoned as obsolete!” munity 
(= throug 

Rotary Around World B =the Cc 
On the morning of the closing day, as_ |) “I h 

a final word to those who say “it can’t be | childre 
done,” 12 Rotarians from 12 lands, chair- Michig 
manned by President Manier, told how Ff Soci 
under the zgis of Rotary a fellowship of Conve 
business and professional men _ was done 
achieving results in their own lands. The by the 
speakers, all past, present, or incoming York, 
officers, and their countries were: backs 
Angus S. Mitchell, Australia; Armando with ¢ 
de Arruda Pereira, Brazil; Thomas A. world, 
Warren (incoming President of Rotary A h 
International: Association for Britain and om Vice 
jurst. 


Ireland), England; Sir Phiroze Sethna, 
Iudia; Count Guido Carlo Visconti di 
Modrone, Italy; Baron Harold de Bildt, 
Egypt; Harald Trolle, Sweden; Fong Foo 
Sec, China; Otto Fischer, Germany; Edo 
Markovic, Yugoslavia; Agripa Popescu, 
Rumania; Kokichi Uyeda, Japan. 


A 





Business ... New Ideas 


The spirit of adventure in business— 
of daring to do the untried if it promises 
to eradicate inequitable practices—was 
urged in a plenary-session speech by G. 
M. Verrall Reed, building-material dis- 
tributor and outgoing President of 
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R. I. B. I., of Southgate, England. Busi- 
nessmen, he said, should welcome, even 
solicit, frank criticism of trade practices, 
especially from fellow Rotarians. 

And how Rotary idealism is working 
out in practice in solving difficulties be- 
tween employers and employees in the 
Pacific Coast shipping industry—doing 
an annual business of 400 million dollars 
—was described by Charles L. Wheeler, 
of San Francisco, California, himself an 
executive of a large firm. Brooding 
troubles flared up in the costly strike of 
last Fall, but it is significant that the 
causes are now being ameliorated by a 
man drafted to do that work. He is 
Almon E. Roth, until recently business 
manager of Stanford University, a Past 
President of Rotary International. 

“Already,” said Rotarian Wheeler, 
“shipping men are saying that Al is to 
chart a new course in employer-employee 
relations, not only for the Pacific Coast 
of the United States but for all American 
shipping.” 


For the Community 

Community Service was discussed by 
Charles J. Burchell, of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. This phase of Rotary 
activities began humbly some 25 years 
ago when the Chicago Rotary Club, No. | 
of Rotary, agitated for comfort stations 
in the Cook County Courthouse. Rotarian 
Burchell traced the evolution of the Com- 
munity Service idea from that time 
through famed Resolution 34, adopted at 
the Convention of 1923, to the present. 

“There are no boundaries for crippled 
children,” Paul H. King, of Detroit, 
Michigan, president of the International 
Society for Crippled Children, told the 
Convention. Referring to the pioneering 
done in Crippled Children Work in 1913 
by the Rotary Club of Syracuse, New 
York, he praised Rotary for the crooked 
backs and limbs it has straightened. But, 
with 6,000,000 crippled children in the 
world, the job is far from being done. 

A human-interest touch to Community 
Service was supplied by blind Miss Hazel 
Hurst, of Ogdensburg, New York, and 


A handclasp that bridges two Rotary 
years and an ocean 1s this one of Out- 
going President Manier and Incom- 
ing President Duperrey . . . First to 
register was Cecil Colman (hat at el- 
bow), new Vice President of the Ro- 
tary Club of London. G. E. A. Rob- 
ert-Colomby, Chairman of the Regis- 
tration Committee, of Nice, was there 
to direct him through the forms.... 
A sergeant-at-arms studies a chart 
showing Convention insignia—proof 
of real planning... . Boy Scouts did 
yeoman service everywhere, always. 


“Babe,” her 
faithful guide through crowded streets. 
Had time permitted, Miss Hurst doubtless 
would have told how the Seeing Eye proj 


her German shepherd dog 


ect was developed largely as a result of 
the vision and persistence of a Rotarian 
formerly of Vevey, Switzerland, a stone’s 
throw from Montreux, where this year’s 
International Assembly was held.* 


*See Henry Morton Robinson’s article, Dogs 


Against Darkness, in the May Rorarian for a read- 
able account of the famous Seeing Eye school. 
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Everlastin’ Teamwork 
Club Service was the theme of an ad 
dress, The Hourly Challenge, by H. Roe 
Bartle, Rotary Club President and Boy 
Scout executive at Kansas City, Missourt. 
With Kipling he declared that: 
It ain’t the individual or the army as a 
whole 
But the everlastin’ teamwork of ever) 
bloomin’ soul 
that 


Clubs—succeed. 


makes groups—armies or Rotary 


Sandwiched between the plenary ses 





sions were oases of time when, with the 


blue-covered program books in hand, 
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Output—learned, inspiring! 


(Right) Cecil Rae, Immediate 
Past Director, Ipoh, Federated 
Malay States; Sir Robert Garran 
Incoming Governor, Canberra, 
Australia; Past Director George 
C, Hager, Chicago, Ill.; Sir Phi 
roze Sethna, new Governor, of 


Bombay, India; Past Director 
and Rotary Committeeman, L. E 
Steinmann, of Antwerp, Belgium 
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Conventioneers crisscrossed the boule- 
vards and side streets of Nice searching 
for designated halls and hotel rooms. 
Here, in the manner of birds of a feather, 
surgeon met surgeon, realtor met realtor, 
woolgrower met woolgrower from all 
parts of the globe. And it was an ad- 
venture to lift the lid of even the most 
ticklish of professional subjects—the 
chairman’s task being to keep his eye on 
the lid—and let every man have his say. 
There was but little flogging of dead 
horses; live issues held the spotlight. And 
the words of A. Edwards, English Parlia- 
ment member from Middlesbrough, were 
realized: “In Rotary we want to be able 
to disagree without being disagreeable!” 


Group Magnets 

Judge of the fact that during the week, 
more than 170 group meetings were held, 
the magnet drawing like-interested men 
to a given spot being everything from 
some 120 vocations to every phase of Ro- 
tary administration as well as the four 
Services: Club, Community, Vocational, 
International. How to keep the groups 
small and therefore flexible was a prob- 
lem solved by grouping men of adjacent 
countries, by size of Clubs, or bracketing 
of men by initial letters of their names. 


Six clicks of the shutter record: (Left, 
from the top down) Incoming Gov- 
ernors listening to President Manier. 
. . . Rotarian and Mrs. Foo Meow 
Chin and her mother, of Kuala Lum- 
pur, Federated Malay States... . An 
animated international discussion 
among Henry N. Schramm, West 
Chester, Pa.; Otto Béhler, Vienna, 
Austria; Hans Petschek, Baden bei 
Wien, Austria; and David Frankel, 
Singapore. ... New Governor ]. V. 
Hyka, Prague, Czechoslovakia; O. 
G. Kroeger, Magdeburg, Germany; 
and Edo Markovic, Beograd, Yugo- 
slavia, debating business vs. golf... . 
In the land of the three musketeers, 
new Governor Sterling Withers, of 
Tunica, Miss.; Past President Russell 
Greiner; and new Governor Art Tay- 
lor, of Phoenix, Ariz., striking a one- 
for-all, all-for-one pose. . . . Dan 
Brummitt, of Kansas City, Mo., tell- 
ing British friends C. E. Huston, 
Thomas Rose, and R. A. Berkeley he 
forsook his native English shores for 
his country’s own particular good. 





Typical was the assembly of newspaper 
editors, some 30 of them, who strung 
themselves in an arc of ‘wicker chairs in 
a hall that was soon hazy with smoke of 
cigarettes and well-caked pipes. Hart I. 
Seely, of Waverly, New York, sat in the 
chairman’s seat, and it was his job to 
regulate the flow of discussion as a ther- 
mostat does heat. Which is not to say, 
however, that the discussion engendered 
more heat than light. Wages, libel, news 
ethics, closing editorial doors to untrained 
men in an effort to raise the standing ot 
such were the subjects that 
were turned over like an apple on a spit 

Significant is it that in this group, as 
in all others, hardly was a_ problem 
scratched before the fact was bared that 
it was international. Or what was a brand- 
new difficulty to a man in a youthful 
country was “old stuff” and a solved 
problem to a colleague from another land. 
And thus are ideas spread, and many a 
man exchanged addresses with new-made 
friends in like vocation from another 
country to keep in touch through corre- 
spondence. 


To Exchange Children 

Perhaps the high spot of all group 
meetings was reached in the assembly ot 
250 French and 150 German-speaking 
Rotarians when they pledged themselves, 
in the words of President Manier, to 
fostering “amitié and Freundschaft 
(friendship)” between their nations. 
Against a background of the swastika of 
Germany, the tri-color of France, the in- 
signia of Austria, Maurice Duperrey, of 
Paris, Rotary’s next President, evoked 
salvos of cheers when he announced that 
during July and August, 2,000 French 
and German children would be “ex 
changed” for vacation periods to give 
their impressionable minds the thrill ot 
personal adventures in understanding and 
goodwill. Members of the Rotary Club 
of Chambéry-Aix-les-Bains, he said, will 
welcome German children, mostly sons 
and daughters of German Rotarians, into 
their homes. 

Rotarian Duperrey spoke first in fluent 
German and then in French. At this 
point amidst applause, Franz Schneider- 
han, of Austria, on behalf of the Germans, 
arose to say in French that the project 
would be heartily supported by Germans. 
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The time was never more propitious, he 
believed, for creating an atmosphere of 
comprehension between the two lands. 

Resuming and alternating between 
French and German, President-Elect 
Duperrey spoke feelingly of the rich 
common cultural heritage of people on 
both sides of the Rhine—music, art, 
great Gothic cathedrals. Citing a line 
from Goethe, “iiber allen Gipfeln ist 
Ruh,” he declared it was the duty of 
Rotary to transform that line of poetry 
into practical everyday fact. And every 
man in the audience leaped to his feet 
with cheering that lasted, by actual tim- 
ing, three full minutes. 

It was such a demonstration as took 
place on an even larger scale Wednesday 
at the Convention Hall when Rotarian 
Duperrey was nominated for the Presi- 
dency of Rotary International by Otto 
Fischer, banker from Stuttgart, Germany. 
Then followed seconding speeches by 
four men from as many countries, where- 
upon Kurt Belfrage, president of the 
stock exchange at Stockholm, Sweden, 
moved that Secretary Chesley R. Perry, of 
Chicago, be instructed to cast a unani- 
mous ballot. Seconded, the motion car- 
ried by a roar of “ayes” and a thunderclap 
ot cheers. 


Linguistic Triumphs 

President-Elect Duperrey’s 
was a linguistic triumph. He spoke in 
English, French, German, Italian, Span- 
ish, and Esperanto—and could have gone 
on in Portuguese. Conventioneers were 
given blue-on-white lapel badges, each 
naming a language spoken by the wearer. 


response 


But your correspondent saw no one wWear- 
ing more than the man who will be at 
Rotary’s helm during the 12 months to 
come. 

Language differences actually provided 
a binding element of mutual but pleasur- 
able dependence among people here this 
week. Ask Paul Rivard, of Three Rivers, 
Quebec, Canada. “Sure, it gives me a big 
kick,” then with a grin, “to translate— 
especially for my fellow Canadians who 
aren't fortunate enough to be at least 
part French!” Lack of linguistic attain- 
ments often seemed but a stimulus to 
devise other ways of transmitting ideas 
in the absence of interpreters. “I get by 
with the international language of a smile 





hotos: (above at -ieht; and richt top two) George Averil 





and a point,” declared one Rotarian 
hardly less ingenious than one Leon 
Montague, already mentioned in_ this 
article. But the classic incident of his 
whole trip for Al Brush, incoming Di 
rector who hails from Laurel, Mississippi, 
occurred when he and a party recruited 
at random were on a sight-seeing ex 
cursion. For the English-speaking to 
communicate to the French-speaking 
chauffeur, it was necessary to pass word 
to a Cuban, who in Spanish spoke to a 
Chilean, who in Portuguese addressed a 
Brazilian, who could relay the message 


to the driver. 


Crossroads ... 

Language provided an ever-present re- 
minder that Nice this week has been a 
crossroads of the Rotary world. It was 
here in the House of Friendship, ex- 
tended like an open hand over the blue 
Mediterranean, that for the first time in 
32 years two brothers, William and 
Holger Schroder, met. William is a Ro- 
tarian at Copenhagen, Denmark; Holger 
is Secretary of the Rotary Club at Home- 
wood, Illinois. Hardly had they sighted 
one another, it is said, before William of 
Copenhagen gleefully insisted that he 


Good talk was indispensable chink- 
ing in the open spaces of each day: 
(Right, from the top down) Now 
Past Governor George Averill, Bir- 
mingham, Mich., and Past Extension 
Committee Chairman Al Brush, 
Laurel, Miss., stop for a chat. . . 

Men of like callings from different 
lands often gravitated together and 
thus fused Vocational and 
International Service. Governors 
George Cummings, Binghamton, N. 
Y., and Georges R. Lefort, Guin- 
gamp, France, both architects, exam- 
ine a structural detail. . .°. T. A. 
Warren, new President of R1.B.1., 
and new Governor Leon Montague, 
of Solomon, Kans., discuss common 
problems. . . . The doctors agree— 
new Governor George FE. Nesbitt, of 
East London, South Africa; Karel 
Neuwirt, of Brno, Czechoslovakia; 
and new Governor Fred Minty, of 
Rapid City, So. Dak., talk shop. ... 
Gentlemen of the press—new Gov- 
ernors Arthur Merton, Cairo, Egypt, 
and John Park, Raleigh, N. C., jot 


down some items for their papers. 


were 


Intake—earnest, complete! 
Left to right) Hugh Macintosh 
R I B. LL. Chair 1 k 
Croyden, England: Past D 

Kurt Belfrage, St Sw 
en Past Governor Luigi P 
Trieste, Italy and Past Direct 
Marcel Frank, Paris: Past ¢ 
ernor J. Carthe Robbins, S 
gart, Ark.; Past Director H 

F Prager, Zurich Switzer 
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spoke better English than Holger of 
Homewood. 

A microcosm of the international com 
position of groups of any size was the 
committee of young folks supervising 
entertainment for sons and daughters ol 
Rotarians. Chairman was Peter Prager, 
of Zurich, Switzerland, and Vice Chair- 
man was Aileen Harris, of Washington, 
D. C. The members: Helen Johnson, 
Newkirk, Oklahoma; William Glen 
Walker, Ft. Worth, Texas; Rosa Carson, 
Savannah, Georgia; Dennis Morfey, 
Rugby (he insisted it was his home town, 
not his vocation), England; Countess 
Giulia Visconti, Milan, Italy; Jules Guil- 
lod, Jr., La Chaux de Fonds, Switzerland. 

More than 250 young people were at 
their get-acquainted tea—and there was 
some merry chafing en passant because 


250 cups of tea were served and one 


bottle of Vichy water. Beach parties, ex- 
cursions, arranging dates for the Presi- 
dent’s Ball, were among the items on 
their calendars during the week. This, 
of course, does not take account of such 
unscheduled affairs as those of two red- 
cheeked, biue-blazered British youths 
who, perhaps trying to set some sort of 
a marathon record, were encountered at 
midnight taking their fourth “dates” 
home, and were anticipatory of two more. 


Tea at Monaco 

Every night something was on, some- 
where—dances or international group 
dinners—for adults, and during the day 
there were teas and excursions in Nice 
or at Cannes, Juan-les-Pins, Antibes—in 
short, all along the Cote d’Azure. Of 
especial interest was the tea given’ to 
ladies by the Prince of Monaco at Monte 
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Carlo, a half hour from Nice. Here they 
saw a palace that might have emerged 
from a storybook with red and white 
pennants and costumed guards. 

The annual President’s Ball, honor 
ing President and Mrs. Manier, was 
held Tuesday night in the breathtakingly 
decorated Convention Hall. Dances, 
modern and old-fashioned, made the 
affair informally formal—or should it be 
formally informal? It ran on until the 
wee hours, when lights were turned out 
—and then continued by candle light. 

The famed gardens, named for the 
late Rotarian, Albert I of Belgium, were 
the scene of a brilliant party on Monday 
evening, with tableaux and _ esthetic 
dancing going on simultaneously on 
three stages and all the while refresh 
ments were being served to all comers 
The mystery of [Continued on page 56 | 
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Was ever there more to charm 
the eye?.. .Flowers. . costumes 
. street giants. . fireworks! 
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Photos: (top and left) Comptoir; (center) Life Magatine—John Phillips 










At their best were the Bat- 
tle of Flowers and the White 
Corso, two famous Nice fétes. 
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Jottings made by Tue Man-witu-tue-Scratcupap during Rotary 
Convention Week about folk you know—or would like to 
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Nice, France, JUNE 6-11 


rz STROLL down the bright flower and 
palmtree fringed Promenade des Anglais these 
days is to chat with men and women who 
might have stepped forth from the pages of ex- 
citing books—travel, romance, biography, ad- 
venture. For to stroll is to linger and to linger 
is to sit with the blue Mediterranean rippling 
on the sands below you and to sit is to 
find yourself soon chatting with persons to 
whom to listen is an experience... . 

“Yes,” Cor. Ceci, Rag, from Ipoh, Federated 
Malay States, is saying, “I was at the Coronation. 
You really should come over to my hotel and 
see the photograph.”” A smile crinkles his face, 
bronzed by many a year as a mining engineer, 
soldier, and Government official in the Tropics. 
“Knee breeches, and all that sort of thing, you 
know.” 

Harry VaALper, grayed but energetic New 
Zealander, is another Rotarian who saw the 
Coronation parade. At 6 A.M. he went to his 
seat along the Mall, opposite Buckingham Pal- 
ace, bringing with him pencil and paper to 
write letters during the long wait. But though 
he sat until 5 P.M., not a letter did he write. 
“Never a slack minute ... with troops and 
people passing all day. And there wasn't a 
crush until people began to go home. It was a 
triumph of organization.” 

“What's that? Sounds like this Rotary Con- 
vention.” It’s Grorce R. AVERILL, newspaper- 
man from Birmingham, Mich., swinging his 
ever-present Leica camera from a strap around 
his neck. . . . “The setup for this Convention 
is marvelous; not a detail overlooked. The pa- 
rade for PrEsIDENT LEBRUN was organized 
down to the last gendarme, aad you should see 
the pictures I got!” 

Picture-taking reminds ever-smiling Epwin 
“RosBie” Ropinson, new Rotary International 
Director, of something. “Twelve years ago it 
was that several of us English Rotarians were in 
Budapest. I was standing near St. Stephen's 
Church and got acquainted with a man because 
we had cameras sorhething alike. He was a Ro- 
tarian from Czechoslovakia, and had come to 
Budapest to find out what our wishes were when 
we came to his country. He’s the new Czecho- 
slovakian Governor, J. V. HyKxa, and he’s here. 
. . . That’s what I get out of Rotary—friend- 
ships like ours. And here at Conventions it’s 


thrilling to meet again men we've learned to 
like through Rotary associations.” 

Cecit Howes agrees. He's trom Topeka, 
Kans., veteran correspondent of the Kansas City 


) 


Star, and doyen of a 42-person Kansas delega 


tion. For 20 years, he has been Secretary of his 
Rotary Club, resigned this year to become Dis 
trict Governor. Since 1917, he has missed but 
four Conventions. “I come year after year be 


cause it’s fun—seeing old friends and making 
new ones.” 

Elbow to elbow with Frank Ayres, grocer 
from Lorain, Ohio, we lean on the railing 
watch the dark-spectacled sun bathers, the deep 
browned Apollos playing volleyball on the sands, 
the blue of the sea. “It's so peaceful and 
quiet here it’s hard to realize,’ FRANK is say 
ing, “that not many hundred miles away there's 
conflict.” A seagull swoops low, flutters, then 
deftly swings away with a shimmering fleck of 
silver in its bill... . “We stopped off at Gibraltar 
and took a taxi to the frontier. There were 
British soldiers, a neutral zone, then Spanish 
soldiers. Some of our party somehow managed 
to slip through to Spanish soil and get auto- 
graphs of Spanish soldiers. : 

The story is confirmed by J. C. CLEVELAND, 
of an impres 


1] 


of Kansas City, Kans., who tells 
sive Memorial Day service on board ship—with 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish clergy partici 
pating. . Cot. SEyMour BuLtock, a Hoosier 
from South Bend, reports a similar event on 
the President Harding “for all soldiers and sail 
ors who died at sea in any war.” Flowers, cast 


upon the waters, were brought and carefully 


A popular pleasure was a stroll on 
the Promenade des Anglais — or 
breakfast beside it such as delights 
the Johnsons, of Roanoke, Va., 
Daughter Ruth, Convention Chair 
man-Past President Ed. R., and Mrs. 
Johnson. ... Lieutenant and Mrs. ]. 
D. Kothawala, ]. P., of Bombay, 
India, rest near the House of Friend- 
ship. ...“If one has things of beauty, 
that 1s, knees,” say ]. O. C. Livsey, 
of Southport, England, and C. E. 
Buck, of Birkenhead, “they should 
be seen.” Patterns for the cam- 
era.... Great days for a Dachshund. 










































Fancy-dress balls on Con- 
vention-bound boats saw 


SUCH Curious ¢ hara ters as 


these. Ree ognize them? 
Will R. Manier, Jr... now Imme 
diate Past President (below); 
(left to right) Rufus F. Chapin, 


Rotary’s Treasurer; Mrs. Russell 
F. Greiner Kansas City, Mo., 
and Mrs. Manier, wives of Past 
Presidents; Past Governor Pren 
tiss Terry, Louisville, Ky.; Now 
Past Director and Mrs. Harrison 
E Howe, Washington, D. C.; 
Immediate Past Governor Wm, 
A. Luke, Jr., of Covington, Va. 





preserved in the ship's refrigerator by Dr. O. R 


Criark, of Topeka, Kans. 
We stroll on 
colored umbrella and, back against the iron 


sit down beneath a multi- 


railing, watch men, women, children, with 
their occasional dogs always straining on leash, 
listen to the hum of conversation, the lowing 
of organ-voiced motorcars. . . . We think of 
Marcus Totter. He is proprietor of a news 
“Rotary,” he 


agency at Helsingfofs, Finland. 


told a group of néwspapermen sipping and 
smoking at a sidewalk cafe a few nights ago, 
“has news value, especially in its international 
aspects. Not long ago, the staid London Times 
had a quarter-column story on an affair of the 
London Rotary Club, stressing Rotary’s world- 
wide growth and its contribution to better 
understanding and goodwill among peoples.” 
We speak of it to the new Vice President of 
the London Club, Cecm Cotman, Head of a 
large shoe-manufacturing concern, director of 


ify 
but he has 


several companies, he is a busy man 

time tor Rotary. “Many men discover in it a 

new gospel, an outlet for altruistic impulses— 

though some men were Rotarians in spirit be- 

fore they became members. z 

A knot of English Rotarians gather 
always “leg pulling” a bit... . On the 


round 


sidelines and keenly interested is Kim SIGLER. 
In his briefcase, we happen to know, is an illu- 
minated parchment scroll which he and Wni- 
1AM R. Cook will present on behalf of their 
fellow Rotarians at Hastings, Mich., to Rotarians 
at Hastings, England. . . . Names are ties that 
bind even after blood is all but forgotten, it 
seems. 

Those who know him say that Disrricr Gov- 
eRNOR Fred W. Minty's twinkling eye is not 
due to his squinting from the cockpit of an air- 
plane . . . he has always had it, perhaps be- 
cause he is always smiling. But flying may have 


had something to do with it, for he’s known 
for many a hundred miles around Rapid City, 
So. Dak., as the “flying doctor.” Will he fly in 
Europe? The answer is probably not... . “Not 
much kick unless I’m at the stick,” is his pat 
reply. 

But the Kno_es—Disrrict GovERNOR AND 
Mrs. Tutty C.—are thinking of using planes 
for their extensive post-Convention touring. 
Tutty, however, would rather talk of horses 
than of planes. Back home at Stockton, Calif., 
where he is president of the College of the 
Pacific, he has two fine Palomino ponies. We ask 
him about the Palomino part, and he tells us that 
the Palomino is a sort of a throwback in horse- 
dom, butter-colored with white mane and tail. 
He doubts that he’ll have the luck to find any 
in Europe. ... 

Probably the record for Convention trips in 
point of time away from home, if not in mile- 
age, is held by ANcus MircHELL, of Melbourne, 
Australia, incoming Director of Rotary Inter- 
national. He left home February 10, will not 
return for many weeks. Three months or so 
of that time, he was with an Australian Rotary 
goodwill party to Japan, which is a story in 
itself—and one Tue Rorarian hopes to present 
lates Of os. 

Speaking of voyages, RoTaRIAN AND Mars. 
Davip FRANKEL, of Singapore, had a sizable one 
to reach Nice. They were on the water for 27 
days, coming up through the Suez Canal. He is 
a “PP.” 
and recently has interested himself in a new en- 
terprise, the British-Malaya Broadcasting Com- 
pany. .. . “Establishing an office of the Secre- 
tariat of Rotary International at Singapore,” he 
observes, “will mean much for the movement 
throughout the East. . . . Our Singapore Rotary 
Club has 27 nationalities represented in its mem- 
bership. It started with the elite, who travel 
much and are usually in the country for but a 
few years. Now we have a goodly number of 
Singaporeans—people who make Singapore their 


and a director of several companies, 


home.” 

Not exactly a neighbor to Singapore, but also 
definitely of the East, is Bombay, India. And 
the quick-stepped, quick-witted Indian we see 
emerging from the rooms marked “Secretariat” 
in the House of Friendship is from Bombay. 
He is Sir Puiroze SETHNA, businessman and 
statesman . . . and a new Rotary District Gov- 
ernor. ... “We have 17 Rotary Clubs,” he 
says as we find a quiet settee, “with four more 
in process. Our largest is Bombay, with 139 
members representing at least 12 communities— 
English, American, French, German, Swedish, 
Czech, Belgian, Hindu, Mohammedan, Parsee, 
Jain, Jewish. . . . Rotary is taking a firm root 
in India. Our Governor General, Tite Marguis 
or Lintrrucow, and six of the 11 Provincial 
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Governors of India are honorary Rotarians 

And Rotary “goes very well” in Australi 
too. . . . Sir Ropert R. Garran, who a {fc 
years ago retired after 16 years as Solicitor Ge 
eral for the Commonwealth, is the speaker. A 
tall as Abraham Lincoln and with features a 
deeply cleft, he is a striking figure. . . . But | 
shepherds straying thoughts with, “My predec: 
sor as District Governor brought in six new R 
tary Clubs—and I don’t expect to do less.”’ 

It was in the South Seas that Dwicnr, t! 
of StanLEy Lone, Seattle, 
Wash., incoming Director of Rotary Internationa 
. . We corner STANLEY i 
. . Three year 
ago, Dwicur quit the University of Washingt 


24 “year old son 


almost lost his life. 
a hotel room to get the story. 


a year short of graduation to seek adventure 
a 30-foot ketch, the Idle Hour. Financing him 
self by newspaper and magazine writing, movi 
photography, and Dwicur | 

been going around the world, a feat which | 


broadcasting, 
three men before him have achieved in a co! 
parable boat. He was washed overboard in 
tropical hurricane, and would have perish 
had not his companion, a 15-year-old Tahitia 
boy, caught his heel. Despite tropical fever, s: 
venir hunters who would have demolished 
craft in Sydney had police not stepped in, expe 
ences with headhunters, and what not, Dwicu 
has come through. Rotarians have taken a gr 
interest in him, and he has spoken to seve: 
Clubs en route. His father’s last word from hi 
came from Malta, and the two hope to 
within a few days in London. . 


nN 


Rorary cross-sections just about every t 
of human group. . . . It seems a bit odd, here 
France, to be thinking of American college fra 
ternities, but somehow, wherever Dick VerRNo: 
of Chicago, goes, all Sigma Chis know wl 
he is. THE-MAN-WITH-THE-SCRATCHPAD, be 
known, is not a Sigma Chi, so he made inquiri 
. . . learned that back in 1911, Dick published 
The Sweetheart of Sigma Chi, his brother Dut 
LEIGH having written the score. It happened 
Albion College, in Michigan, of which Dick 1: 
now a trustee. BrotHER DuDLEIGH lives in D 
troit, where he plays the organ at Rorariay 
Merron Rice's church. 

Successor to “Jolly Jake”—JorL CHANDLER 
Harris, Jr.—as Governor of District 69 
Tueopore T. Motnar, worth a page of any © 
porter’s copy. Par example, a native Hungarian 
he served in the War as an Austro-Hungaria' 
officer, studied engineering in Budapest and Be: 
lin, and practiced it in New York. One lucky 
day, his technical training failed him—which is 
to say he made a wrong calculation of the curva 
ture of a tennis ball’s flight. It smacked an inno- 
cent young lady from down South. Apologies 
though profuse, seemed but to elevate the angle 
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Down to the sea with a book on ships went 
Richard Chase, of Holyoke, Mass., on his right 
Mrs. Frank Barnes, of Manistee, Mich., on 
his left Mrs. Morton Hull, of Holyoke... . 
Popular little shuffleboardsters were Betty 
and Jane Luke, daughters of Wm. A. Luke, 
]r., now a Past Governor... . Preserving their 
lives are H. Roe Bartle, of Kansas City, Mo., 
and Fernando Carbajal, of Lima, Peru. ; 
Gangplank greetings to President and Mrs. 
Manier as their ship stops at Cobh, Ireland, 
en route to France... . Cecil Howes, of To- 
peka, Kans., gets his baggage out early... . 
While a gull wheels, Wm. Gilbert, of Madi- 
son, N. ]., “shoots a few feet” for homefolks. 































































of her nose, nor did an invitation to attend a 
movie bring it down. But to a man who knew 
all about the crushing strength of concrete, this 
was not discouraging. And, to telescope a good 
story, that young lady is now Mrs. Mornar. 
With their three sons they'll visit relatives at 
Budapest before returning to Cuthbert, Ga... . 

Still strolling. . . . The travel bureaus are 
bechives. Apparently everybody is going to 
have his baggage covered with stickers before 
going home. . . . Ever-debonair Tom Youna, 
who with Percy ALMy is a new Vice President 
of R.I.B.1., reports that there is high interest in 
welcoming post-Convention tourists among the 
3,000 who attended the recent R.I.B.1. Confer- 
ence at Bournemouth. Attractive booklets to 
facilitate Rotary tours in the British Isles are 
being widely circulated, and the reception at the 
London Guildhall, June 25, at which H.R.H. 
rHe Duke oF Kent and other distinguished 
figures will be present, should draw a large 
crowd. And, declares T. A. WARREN, new 
R.L.B.I. President, a hearty welcome awaits 





SE: Sects 

ROTARIAN AND Mrs, Percy Rogerr CLark, 
of Ploesti, Rumania, are among the motoring 
Convention-goers. They have done 2,000 kilo- 
meters already, and have found roads generally 
good. . . . Quite a number of overseas Rota- 
rians have brought their cars, expecting to “do 
Europe” sans timetable troubles. And to all 
such, Jerr Witiiams, of Chickasha, Okla., who 
looks a bit and acts very much like his late 
neighbor Witt Rocers, quotes this epitaph as 
sage advice—particularly appropriate in coun- 
tries where left is right: 

Here lies the body of Hiram Hay, 

Who was killed defending his right of way. 

But he’s been dead so very long 

He might as well have been dead wrong. 


—THE MAN-WITH-THE-SCRATCHPAD. 
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Rotary’s New Board of Directors 


Compact biographies noting briefly the Rotary records of the 16 men elected 
by the Convention at Nice, France, to direct Rotary’s course during 1937-38. 


M4 avrice DUPERREY (President). 
Paris, France. 

Clocks and chemicals are Maurice Duperrey’s 
stock in trade. He is proprietor of two Paris 
factories, one of which turns out clocks and 
bronzes, the other chemicals and abrasives. 
Hotel administration is also on his daily busi- 
ness agenda. He is a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor, Counsel for Foreign Commerce in 
France, Secretary General of the French National 
Committee of Counsellors of Foreign Commerce, 
and Treasurer of the Permanent Committee of 
Foreign Fairs in the French Ministry of Com 
merce. His Rotary record, abbreviated, runs as 
follows: joined the Paris Rotary Club in 1926, 
was later elected President; has served on many 
International Committees such as International 
Service, Club Service, and European Advisory; 
has been Chairman of the Aims and Objects 
Committee, member of the Convention Commit- 
tee, and alternate representative of District 49 
during 1936 has twice served as Governor 
of District 49, was twice Director of Rotary In- 
ternational, being Second Vice President during 
his second term. (A more detailed personal 

wy of President Duperrey’s life will appear in 
a coming tissue—Ep.) 

. > >. 

Bruce Williams (First Vice President). 
Joplin, Missouri, U. 8. A. 

The Bruce Williams Laboratories in Joplin 
bear the name of their proprietor, a chemist and 
mining engineer of long experience. Bruce Wil 
hams was born in Chanute, Kans. He launched 
his college career in the Missouri School of 
Mines, took his B. S, degree in mining engineer 
ing at the University of Kansas, and then went 
to work as chief chemist for a zinc company. 
Later, he became proprietor of the Waring and 
Williams Laboratories at Joplin, which duly 
evolved into the concern he now owns. He is 
secretary-treasurer of the Silica Products Com 
pany, Inc., at Guion and Batesville, Ark. Of the 
Rotary Club of Joplin he has been a member for 
16 years, was Secretary for nine years, President 
once. He was Governor of District 15 in 
1933-34, a member of the Community Service 


Committee in 1934-35, a member of the Rotary 
Foundation Committee for 1935-36-37. 
* . ” 

Armando de Arruda Pereira (Second 
Vice President). Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Though Sao Paulo was his birthplace, Ar- 
mando de Arruda Pereira’s studies took him to 
England, where he attended Seafield Park Col- 
lege and Birmingham University, and to the 
United States, where he studied at New York 
University. For a dozen years he has been in- 
dustrial director of Ceramica Sao Caetano at 
Sao Paulo, where he is also director of the Insti- 
tute of Engineering, vice president of the Federa- 
tion of Industries, secretary of the Association of 
Commerce. He is a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Arts, London. He joined the Rotary Club of 
Sao Paulo in 1931, was Club Secretary from 
1932 to 1934, and was Club President in 
1934-35. During 1935-36 he was Governor of 
District 72. 

o * e 

Carlos P. Romulo (Third Vice Presi- 
dent). Manila, Philippine Islands. 

Of a chain of four newspapers in Manila 
(The Herald, Monday Mail, Debata, and Ma- 
buhay), Carlos P. Romulo is editor and pub- 
lisher. Dr. Romulo was acting head of the 
department of English at the University of the 
Philippines for four years, and is now a regent. 
In 1921 and again in 1933, he was a member of 
the Philippine Independence Missions to the 
United States. In 1937, he travelled to America 
as advisor of the President of the Philippines to 
confer with President Roosevelt on Filipino- 
American relationships. He became a member 
of the Rotary Club of Manila in 1931, was Presi- 
dent in 1935. He served as a member of the 
Club Service Committee of Rotary International 
in 1935-36. 

* * - 

Allison G. Brush (Director). Laurel, Mis- 
sissippi, U. S. A. 

At the desk of the owner and operator of the 
Mahaw Canning Company in Laurel, Miss., sits 
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Allison G. Brush. Laurel citizens know him also 
as a director of the First National Bank and of 
the Merchants Company of Mississippi, and as a 
past president of the Chamber of Commerce and 
of the board of directors of the Y. M.C. A. A 
charter member of the Laurel Rotary Club, h 
became its President in 1931-32. During his 
term as Governor of District 17 in 1985-36, 11 
new Clubs were there organized. He was ap 
pointed Chairman of the Extension Committ 
for 1936-37, the record year for new Rotary 
Clubs. 
- * . 

Joseph Imre (Director). Budapest, 
Hungary. 

Dr. Joseph Imre is a director and eye surgeon 
of the State Eye Hospital in Budapest. Thirty 
years ago he took his M.D. degree, becoming 
some years later professor of ophthalmolos 
the Royal Hungarian University at Pozson 
With the University, he was transferred to Pecs, 
where he became head of the university eye hos 
pital and, for a time, Rector Magnificus. At Pecs 
he assisted in organizing the Rotary Club and 
became its first President. Called to Budap 
he soon joined the Rotary Club. In Rotary In 
ternational he has served as a member of the 
Community Service Committee, the Vocational 
Service Committee, the International Servic 
Committee, the Club Service Committee, and 
has been an alternate member of the European 
Advisory Committee since 1929. He was honot 
ary Commissioner of Rotary International for 
Hungary in 1934-35, 

” * * * 

Stanley Long (Director). Seattle, Wash- 
ington, U.S. A. 

During business hours, Stanley Long plans 
housing construction and operates apartments as 


president of the Long Building Company. When 
he joined the Rotary Club of Seattle in 1913, 
he started a Rotary career which includes, to 
mention but the high points, the following: 
(In Seattle) 100 percent attendance for 19 
years, Directorship, Vice Presidency, and Presi- 
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dency; (in District 1) Governorship during 
1935-36; (in Rotary International) membership 
on the Nominations and Elections Committee 
and on the Council on Legislation at the Atiantic 
City Convention, membership on the Club Serv- 
ice Committee in 1936-37. 

* * * 

Will R. Manier, Jr. (Director). 
ville, Tennessee, U. S. A. 

Rotary’s Immediate Past President, Will R. 
Manier, Jr., is a native of Nashville. His formal 
education came via Vanderbilt University, the 
United States Naval Academy, and Vanderbilt 
School. He to the bar in 

Since that time he has been 


Nash- 


Law was admitted 


1908. practicing 
general law. His Rotary experience, which cov- 
ers more than 20 years, began with charter mem 
bership in the Rotary Club of Nashville and 


started its upward ascent when he became Club 


President. Of so many International Commit 
tees has he been chairman or a member that 
spatial limits prevent listing them here. He 


1923-24, and 


International in 


District 23 in 
Rotary 


was Governor of 
was a Director of 
1933-34. 
* * o 
Angus S. Mitchell (Director). 
bourne, Australia. 
Of the grain and mercantile brokerage firm of 
Mitchell, Bellair, & Lees (Melbourne, Australia, 
and Liverpool, England), Angus S. Mitchell is 


Mel- 


and co-founder. He is a foundation 
member of the 


Shanghai, China, was his birthplace, but he re- 


partner 
Melbourne Corn Exchange. 
ceived his formal education at the Scotch College 
in Melbourne. Scouting is one of his major hob- 
bies. He is a member of both the Scout execu 
tive council of the State of Victoria and of the 
finance committee of the Boy Scouts Association. 
The Rotary Club of Melbourne welcomed him as 


a new member in 1927, and he became President 
of the Club in 1931-32. He was Governor of 


District 65 in 1934-35. 
* * * 

Edwin Robinson (Director). 
England. 

A distributor of fruits at Castlefolds Market, 
Sheffield, is Edwin Robinson. He has been a 
member of the Sheffield Rotary Club for 17 

He was Presi- 
Association for 
Of RI 


Sheffield, 


years and was once its President. 
dent of Rotary International: 
Great Britain and Ireland in 1935-36. 





Council 
1928-30. 


was also Chairman of District 
nie 


1926-2 


B.l. he 
Number 4 in 2 
1931-33, and Vice President in 1933-35. In 
Rotary 
the Extension, 


Director in 


International he has been a member of 


Finance, Aims and Objects, and 


Vocational Service Committees, and Chairman 


of the International Service Committee. He is a 


member of the Commission on Rotary Interna 
tional Administration and has served his third 
vear as a member of the European Advisory 


Committee. 
* >. * 
Franz Schneiderhan (Director). 
burg, Austria. 
Musical 
widely and well as a director of operas, theaters, 
president of the 


Salz- 


Europe knows Franz Schneiderhan 


and choral societies, and as 
international foundation After 


War as a captain in the Aus 


“Mozarteum” 


serving in the 


trian Army, he became Austrian Consul Gen 
eral in Breslau, German In 1926, Vienna 
called him to direct three State theaters. There 
he joined the Rotary Club and was chosen Vice 
President in 1932-33. Four years ago, he moved 
to Salzburg, became a member of the Rotary 


Club, and was elected President in 1935-36 He 
73 during 1936-37. 
Municipal Mu 
First 


has been Governor of District 
He is President of the Salzburg 


seum and director and supervisor of the 
Austrian Savings Bank. 


Percy B. Scurrah (Director). 
B. C., Canada. 
a 


Vending women’s clothing at Scurrah’s, 


Victoria, 


Ltd., 


in Victoria is Percy B. Scurrah’s business. He 


is proprietor. The Province of Ontario saw his 


ingress upon the worldly scene and saw also 
his early education which he finished at Hill 
crest Academy and Queen’s University at Kings 
ton. Moving to Victoria in 1909, he joined 
the Rotary Club five years later and became, 


President, and 
District 1 of 


Vice 


Governor of 


progressively, Director, 


President. He was 


Rotary International in 1934-35, and a member 
of the Canadian Advisory Committee during 
the past Rotary year. 


* * * 


James M. Walker (Director). 
Tennessee, U. S. A. 

Throughout the Southern part of the United 
States the name of James M. Walker is almost 


Memphis, 


synonymous with warehouses, for he is president 








chain of warehouses network 


One of the organizers of the Na 


and treasurer ot 4 


ing that area 


tional Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, he 
served as its vice president for two irs He 1s 
director of the Allied Van Line He joined 
the Rotary Club of Memphis in 1914 and 
became its President. Governorship of District 
16 came to him in 1935-36, and a t t 
Rotary’s Club Service Committee i } 3 
ie ws 

Herbert K. Walton (Director). San 
Rafael, California, U. S. A. 

Though Red Bluff, Calif., was his birt ‘ 
Herbert K. Walton grew in © 
was yraduated t Hitchcock Malita \ 
in San Ratael in 1916. Du the World W 
he rose t the rank I r ne 
1923, he started ven UIC lg mate s 
Managing his estate n 
He 1s a director of the Calit 1 State ¢ 
ot Commerce He joined the § Ra K 
Club in 1924, was | ident 
was G ) f Di ( 
man of the ¢ Db Service Ce ittee a i 
ber of the Ai ad Object d Ext 
Committee for i¥%5 + 

* e @ 


Chesley R. Perry (Secretary). 
Illinois, U. S. A. 


4 hi ago, 


As Secretar f Rota Internati ( 
R. Perry is the general managit r of the 
ntirs international organization. W the R 
tary Club of Chicago was st tl Rot 
Club, h joined it and nt 
its activities Ot the first Rot ( 
which was held in 191 n Chiea 
chosen presi ficer, and a 
Nationa \ssociation of Rota ( 
tormed Prevailed upon t 


Secretar to dratt the Conventi 
accepted and | been Secreta 


Rufus F. Chapin (Treasurer). Chicago, 


Illinois, U. S. A. 


The Rotary Club of Chica, ' t , 
months old when Rutus F. Chapin tin 
1905, and it has honored hi 
including those of Director, Vice | ta 
President. Ot Rotary Inter: 

Treasurer since 1912. He 


cated in Chicago, where he ros 


to vice president ot the [ 
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DISTRICT 1 DISTRICT 2-A DISTRICT 2-8 DISTRICT 2-C DISTRICT 2-D Ra dh i] 2-€ DISTRICT 3-E DISTRICT 3-W 
FRED R. SMITH CHARLES L. WHEELER ALLISON WARE TULLY C. KNOLES MARVIN C. PARK RAYMOND H. GREEN ADRIAN RODRIGUEZ RICARDO HERNANDEZ 
Tacoma, Wash San Francisco, Calif. Chico, Calif Stockton, Calit. Beverly Hills, Calif. Long Beach, Calif. Pachuca, Mexico Chihuahuas Mexico 





DISTRICT 4 DISTRICT 6 DISTRICT 7 DISTRICT 8-A DISTRICT 8-B DISTRICT 9 DISTRICT 10 
OLIVER C. McINTYRE HENRY - “DWORSHAK ROYAL L. MANN BERNARD VESSEY CECIL HOWES LEON F. MONTAGUE EDWARD M. CONANT WALTER P. HAGMAN 
Edmonton, Alta., Canada Burley, Idaho Missoula, Mont. Colorado Springs, Colo. Topeka, Kans. Abilene, Kans. Minneapolis, Minn Kaukauna, Wis. 





Dm 
¥ 
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DISTRICT 11 DISTRICT 12-A DISTRICT 12-8 DISTRICT 13 DISTRICT 14-A DISTRICT 14-B DISTRICT 15 DISTRICT 16 
WILLIAM M. BRANDON JEFF H. WILLIAMS FRANK T. McCOY OSCAR F. STOTZER JAMES L. McQUIE ERNEST W. TEDLOCK RAYMOND HAM STERLING A. WITHERS 
Davenport, low Chickasha, Okla. Pawhuska, Okla. Milwaukee Wis. Kirkwood, Mo. St. Joseph, Mo. Aurora, Mo. Tunica, Miss. 
a 
DISTRICT 17-A DISTRICT 17-B DISTRICT 18-A DISTRICT 18-B DISTRICT 19-A DISTRICT 19-8 TRICT 20 DISTRICT 21-A 
H. V. COOPER J. OLIVER EMMERICH W. L. MATTHEWS 0. 0. THOMPSON FRED W. MINTY C. N. CADWALLADER A. ELLISTON ZOLE HAROLD |. COVAULT 
Vicksburg, Miss. McComb, Miss. Bowling Green, Ky Newport, Ky. Rapid City, So. Dak. Lincoin, Nebr. Bloomington, Ind. Lorain, Ohio 
DISTRICT 21-8 DISTRICT 22 DISTRICT 23-N DISTRICT 23-S Bg 24 DISTRICT 25 DISTRICT 26 DISTRICT 27 
OLIVER D. EVERHARD ROBERT R. BANGHAM GEOFFREY A. WHEABLE E. ROY SHAW ROY WAUGH MANUEL GALIGARCIA GEORGE V. KLIMES THOMAS J. PATTON 
Barberton, Ohio Wilmington, Ohio London, Ont., Canada Detroit, Mich. aakenuien W. Va. Havana, Cuba Birmingham, Ala. North Bay, Ont.. Canada 
bY 
7 
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DISTRICT 28-A DISTRICT 28-B DISTRICT 29 DISTRICT 30 DISTRICT 3} DISTRICT 32 DISTRICT 33-A DISTRICT 33-8 
PHILIP H. HUYCK GEORGE B. CUMMINGS CHARLES F. SHERMAN Ww. Ry HOUSE JOHN MacGREGOR C. CURTIS McKAY F. DeWITT ZUERNER ROBERT H. MILLER 
Kingston, Ont., Cenada Binghamton, N.Y Mt. Vernon, N. Y. lord, Conn. Needham, Mass. Yarmouth, N. S., Canada Braddock, Pa. Titusville, Pa. 














DISTRICT 36-A DISTRICT 36-8 DISTRICT 37 DISTRICT 38 DISTRICT 39 


DISTRICT 34 DISTRICT 35 DISTRICT 36-A (No. 
ALBERT L. ROWLAND KIM SIGLER CHESTER A. LYDECKER CHARLES PH! ik GEORGE S. WILLIAMS GUY L. SHOREY RALPH B. REDFERN ROLAND S. 7 
Shippensburg, Pa. Hastings, Mich. Union City, N. J. Westfield, N. J. Georgetown-Milisboro. Del. Gorham, N. H. Portland, Maine Lake Worth, F 
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Governors! 





Proto 
unavailable 
at press time 
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DISTRICT 41 DISTRICT 42 DISTRICT 43 DISTRICT 44 DISTRICT 45-A DISTRICT 45-8 DISTRICT 46 








DISTRICT 40 
RICHARD E. VERNOR J. EDD McLAUGHLIN JOHN W. CHAPMAN ARTHUR C. TAYLOR THOMAS E. NEWLAND GEORGE B. GIESER HARRY A. COCHRAN P. RUGGER! LADERCHI 
Chicago, Ill. Ralls, Texas Santa Fc. N. Mex. Phoenix, Ariz Galesburg, tll. O'Fallon, til Taylorville, tt San Remo, Italy 









Fe 


DISTRICT 49 DISTRICT 50 DISTRICT 51 DISTRICT 52 DISTRICT 53 





DISTRICT 47-A DISTRICT 47-8 DISTRICT 48 
ROBERT H. KERN, JR. ALAN S. PIMENTEL LEWIS R. FERGUSON GEORGES R. LEFORT SAMUEL L. SHANAMAN MILES D. ZIMMERMAN’ H. GRADY HUDDLESTON FRED G. HALL-JONES 
Mercedes, Texas Houston, Texas Dallas, Texas Saint-Brieuc, France Phoenixville. Pa Pottsville. Pa Nashville, Tenn Invercargill. New Zealand 








DISTRICT 54 DISTRICT 55 DISTRICT 56-A DISTRICT 56-B DISTRICT 57-A DISTRICT 57-8 DISTRICT 58 DISTRICT 59 
C. J. STEIGER GEORGE E. NESBITT WILL R. ROWE ROBERT C. JENNINGS JOHN A. PARK J. SHEPARD BRYAN GUY L. HOUK TRUDUS TEVES 
Winterthur, Switzerland East London, South Africa Kilmarnock-irvington- Waynesboro, Va Raleigh. N.C Dunn, N.C Franklin, NC Amsterdam 
White Stone. Va The Netherland 
No District 
Conference or 


Election of District 
Governor Reported 
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DISTRICT 60 DISTRICT 61 DISTRICT 62 DISTRICT 63 DISTRICT 64 DISTRICT 65 DISTRICT 66 DISTRICT 67 
Spain EMILE DECKERS JOHN HUGHES JOAQUIN SERRATOSA JULIO ARAOS DIAZ JOHN BURGESS WATT j.V_HYKA YNGVAR HVISTENDAH 
Antwerp, Belgium Benton- Bauxite, Ark. CIBILS Iquique, Chile Hobart, Australia Prague. Czechoslovakia Tonsberg. Norway 


Montevideo, Uruguay 






































Photo Photo 
unavailable unavailabl 
at press time at press time 
DISTRICT 68 DISTRICT 69 DISTRICT 70 DISTRICT 71 DISTRICT 72 DISTRICT 73 DISTRICT 74 DISTRICT 75 
CHRISTIAN CLAUSEN THEODORE T. MOLNAR JUNKICHI SATOMI RODOLFO VALDEZ JOSE DO NASCIMENTO HUGO GRILLE ROBERTO GONZALEZ ERNST J. IPSEN 
Bucaramanga, Colombia Cuthbert. Ga Osaka. Japan Callao, Peru BRITO Berlin. Germany Managua, Nicaragua ~penhagen Denmark 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


, 





s 
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DISTRICT 76 DISTRICT 77 OUISTRICT 78 DISTRICT 79 DISTRICT 80 DISTRICT 81 DISTRICT 82 DISTRICT 83 
ROBERT R. GARRAN STEVAN PAVLOVIC HARALD TROLLE PIETER VAN HULSTIIN W. ALLAN ELEY FONG F SEC ZOLTAN KOOS ARTHUR MERTON 
Canberra, Australia Beograd, Yugosiavia Kalmar. Sweden. Buitenzorg, Java Singapore, Shanghai, China Budapest. Hungary siro, Egypt 
Netherlands indies Straits Settlements 





Mi. 
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DISTRICT 84 DISTRICT 85 DiStRICT 86 DISTRICT 87 DISTRICT 88 DISTR CT 89 DISTRICT 90 DISTRICT 91 
AGRIPA POPESCU WITOLD SAGAJLLO GERMAN BALBONTIN S. ALVARO BIANCHI MARCO A. PLAZAS PHIROZE SETHNA ANDRE PONS EMILE COUIBES 
Bucharest, R i Katowice, Poland Talagante, Chile Valdivia, Chile Guayaquil, Ecuador Bombay. India Mazamet, France Lyon France 





*For renumbering of Districts effective July 1, 1937, see page 63. 
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Re: Our Own Rotary Press 


i. YOU are one who craves to lay things end 
to end so that they reach “umpteen” times 
around the earth, you can go on a brisk statis- 
tical spree in the field of Rotary publications. 

Why, speaking of Rotary International's official 
magazine, THe Rotarian, alone, the web of 
paper it requires in a year would loop the old 
sphere once, the ink would fill a small lake, and 
the linotype slugs and press plates would heap 
high a flatear! 

Then if you made like reckonings on all the 
polyglot magazines published by Rotary Districts 
and groups of Rotary Clubs, you'd—well, you'd 
Certainly would you if you counted in 
Rotary Clubs 
story that 


get dizzy 
the bulletins which hundreds of 
publish each week—but that is a 
must keep for a later day. 

The whole great chain of Rotary publications 
had its beginning in 1911 with the first issue of 
Tue Narionat Rorarian (That chain, how 
ever, is unique in the publishing world. Its 
only bonds and its only central authority are its 
cause—Rotary.) 

The National Association of Rotary Clubs had 
It needed a voice, and a 
The new magazine filled 
when Rotary 
Rotary 


printed in 


set itself up in 1910. 
link between its parts. 
that need. But a few years later 


became international, many overseas 
Clubs 
their own tongues and edited according to their 


So began, one at a time, the 


naturally wished for media 
own conventions. 
3() Rotary magazines now published in 11 lan- 
guages by Districts or groups of Rotary Clubs. 
The interest-compelling covers of a representa- 
tive group of magazines are reproduced on the 
opposite page. 

Oldest of the regional magazines is the Rotary 
Wheel published by Rotary International: Asso- 
ciation for Great Britain and Ireland, which also 
publishes Service in Life and Work, a quarterly 
review. Others printed in English are Cogs 
(Ireland), The Pinion (Australia), Rotary in 
Africa, The Roda (Malaya and Siam), The East- 
ern Rotary Wheel (India, Burma, and Ceylon), 
and The Far Eastern Rotary Review (China, the 
Philippine Islands, and Hong Kong). 

Similar magazines are published in Czecho- 


slovakian, Danish, Dutch, French, German, 
Italian, Hungarian, Norwegian, Portuguese, 


Spanish, and Yugoslavian. 
The evolution of these magazines is interest- 
ing. Many of them began as rather crude 
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mimeographed news sheets, 
bringing to the reader such 
information as dates and 
plans for the next District 
Conference, District attend- 
ance records, news from the 
Clubs, news from the Dis- 
trict Governor's office, etc. 
Now and then some of them 
printed editorials on Rotary 
or important speeches. As 
reader interest began to 
grow, editors began to dress their papers in finer 
The finely finished magazines of today 


RIAN 


zines 


clothes. 
resulted. 

But that tendency to probe Rotary philosophy 
in these regional magazines took this turn in 
England and in Italy. Here the news-dispensing 
and interpretative functions seemed to demand 
the publication of two magazines, one for news 
and another for editorials and articles. In Britain 
and Ireland the Rotary Wheel fulfills the first 
need and is strictly a news medium, gathering 
and distributing the news from all the Clubs 
in the area. Service in Life and Work is the in 
terpretative medium. 

In Italy the development was similar. There 
Il Rotary brings news of Rotary administration, 
of Club activities throughout Italy. For exposi- 
tory and philosophical articles, Italian Rotarians 
turn to Realta, monthly magazine of Rotary in 
Italy. 

From its original pattern, which includes the 
interpretive and news features, THe ROTARIAN 
has in its 26 years never deviated. Refinements 
on its early treatment have come about, of course, 
but the two functions are plainly separated, la- 
belled, and run in what seem to be the proper 
proportions. Many of the District magazines fol- 
low this plan. 

As varied in content as they are in size and 
format, these many regional magazines have, to 
repeat, one thing in common: their purpose. 
They stand for the things their publishers stand 
for, the ideals summed up in Rotary’s Four 
Objects. Whatever their physical manner, all 
express dignity and earnestness, and speakers and 
writers frequently quote from them, thus ex- 
tending their influence. 

They reflect, of course, the tastes and the 
personalities of those who contribute to them, 
but, even more important, they reveal, to a cer- 


Offshoot in the evo- 
lution of Tue Rota- 
(above) is a 
Spanish edition, Rr- 
vista ROTARIA.... 
Many Rotary Dis- 
tricts publish maga- 
in their own 


languages (page 47). = 











tain extent, the qualities of those who read them. 
By that token one may judge the International 
Rotarian as a man who strives to understand his 
world, who constantly seeks his most useful 
place in it. 

Indeed, these magazines cost money. One 
doesn’t get highly calendered paper stock, good 
engraving, and excellent printing for nothing. 
But subscription and advertising revenues some- 
how balance the yearly budget. The list of these 
magazines grows longer each year, an indication 
that financing them is not impossible. 

What do these magazines offer their readers? 
Most of them use an article or two in each issue 
on the philosophy, the history, or the future 
direction of Rotary—astute observances for the 
most part—and give much space to domestic 
affairs of State and industry. 

Rotary administration, pre- and post-Conven 
tion news, and reports from Clubs are generally 
carefully detailed. 


Sox months ago The Roda published a 
special Australian number. The purpose was to 
interest local Rotarians in Australia and Austra 
lian Rotarians in Malaya and Siam. Malaya 
has no tourist bureau, the editor explained, and 
the magazine tried to fill the gap. 

An important unit in the Rotary press is 
Revista Rotaria, 32-page Spanish edition of Tut 
Rotarian, which at present circulates in 20 
countries. Its establishment was authorized in 
1933 by the Board of Directors, the rapid 
growth of Rotary in Spanish-speaking nations 
creating the demand. 

Our own Rotary press is indeed ‘unique in 
journalism. It has grown up indigenously, tak- 
ing on local color, meeting varying needs for 
disseminating the message of Rotary Interna- 
tional around the globe- 
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Among Malaya’s larger cities is Ipoh. The Mercan- 
“4 tle Bank is one of its many modern buildings. 
















Below: A spacious recreation ground and Govern- 
ment office building in the picturesque town of Kuala 
Lumpur, the Capital of the Federated Malay States, 
where the architectural form of the public build- 
ings has been well adapted to Eastern influence. 












Photos: (top) Ewing Galloway: (fisherman & right) H. D. Meads 


Top: Tapping for latex. Of Malaya’s cultivated 
area, 60 per cent is planted with rubber trees. 


Net casting becomes a fine art as practiced by 
the fishermen of Malaya, who for centuries have 
taken food from the rivers and coastal waters. 


Once famous for piracy, now peaceable fisher- ih 
folk, many Malays prefer to live near the water 
in houses built on stilts many feet off ground. 
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By Richard Sidney 


Singapore, Straits Settlements 


EARLY TEN years ago, Sir Andrew Calde- 
cott, now the Governor of Ceylon, occupied a 
high official position in Kuala Lumpur, the Capi- 
tal of the Federated Malay States. He had a 
difficult, though interesting, task, for the popu- 
lation here is extremely mixed. 

Not only are there the Malays, but there are 
also many domiciled Chinese and Indians, as 
well as a large body of Eurasians. The racial 
problem would be more or less simple did the 
Chinese all come from one part of China, and 
the Indians from one part of India. There is, 
however, almost as much difference between 
various branches of the Indian and Chinese 
families as there is among the peoples who in- 
habit Europe 

To govern such a community, therefore, is 
not necessarily an easy task, even though the 
land be flowing with milk and honey, and there 
be enough for all. It is certainly easier for the 
Government when conditions are prosperous, 
and it is, perhaps, significant that Sir Andrew 
and others did not feel it necessary to start what 
has become a great fellowship movement until 
Malaya was undergoing a severe slump, the worst 
which she has experienced in her short history. 

Briefly, Sir Andrew and some of the leading 
citizens of Kuala Lumpur, decided that a “good- 
will club” (comprising all nationalities) should 
be formed and should meet frequently in the 
Federal Capital. By chance Rotary International 
had made up its mind that this part of the 
world had now become ripe for the Rotary 
movement, and very soon after Sir Andrew’s 
founding of his club, Rotary came along and 
gave a new impetus to a movement which had 
already planted itself in fertile soil. 

If the reader were merely to consider the sta- 


Rotary Takes Root in Malaya 


tistics of the Rotary movement in Malaya and 
Siam, he would not think that its influence 
could be very great. At the present moment, 
District 80 comprises only ten Rotary Clubs— 
Singapore, in the South, and Bangkok, in the 
North, representing the extreme length of the 
District. There are other Clubs in the Colony 
of the Straits Settlements (at Penang and Ma- 


lacca), and the remainder are within the Fed- 
erated Malay States. while one is in Sarawak. 
The influence of the Rotary movement, however, 
cannot be judged from these figures, and it will 
be my attempt to show something of the sig- 


nificance of this movement. 

Let me tell you something first of all about 
the Singapore Rotary Club, for what is done 
there epitomize what is done elsewhere in 
Malaya. To begin with, Rotary has brought to 
Singapore an entirely new international concep- 
tion. It happens that the Singapore Rotary Club 


contains members who belong to nearly 30 dif 


ferent nationalities Betore Rotary came, there 


was absolutely nowhere for members of these 
races to meet on common ground. In Malaya, 
happy country, there has always been a fine spirit 


of tellowship between the British and the peoples 
of the country, and between the British and other 
foreigners whose business or duty compels them 
to live in Malaya. All the same, no organization 
had been invented which would regularly bring 
people of different nationalities together so that 
they have a chance of knowing each other. 

As soon as Rotary ippeared, it was seen that 
here was just what a cosm politan country such 
as this one most needed. The writer has little 
experience in Rotary except in China and Malaya. 
but he feels that Rotary in countries where the 
majority of the inhabitants are native to the soil 
cannot wield the same influence as Rotary can 
and does wield in this portion of southeastern 
Asia. Nor can Rotary achieve the same results 
in a country which already has many similar 
organizations. 

You will, perhaps, ask: “What has Rotary 
done in the country of Malaya? Tell us some- 







Rotary has brought to Sin 
gapore a new conception of 
international goodwill and 
friendship. Now represent 
atives of nearly 30 nation 
altties com prise the mem 
bership Of its active Clud 
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Land of many racial groups 
1s Malaya. Its vast natural 
resources make if @ region 
of great wealth. In a num 
ber of its cities, Rotary 
Clubs have been organized, 
and at Singapore, the cross 
roadsof the Orient and south 
ernmost point of the Malay 
Peninsula, has been estab- 
lished the new office of 
Rotary ’s Secretary for Asia 
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Richard Sidney, Secretary for Asia, in his Singapore, Straits Settlements, 
library, with his two Chinese helpers, Goh Cheng Hee (left) and Goh Hoe Kim, 


Here will center (temporarily) Rotary’s fast-growing movement in the East. 


thing of it.” I gladly accede to your request. 

lo begin with, it has, as I have said, brought 
together the gaces in a way that could not have 
been supposéd possible even a few years ago. 
The writer has attended four Annual District 
Conferences (held in Kuala Lumpur, Penang, 
Singapore, and Ipoh), and he remembers with 
gratitude the whole spirit and tone of those 
precious days when Retarians from all over the 
country met together in a spirit of perfect equal 
ity and friendliness. Here were to be seen Brit- 
ishers in all walks of life, Chinese, Americans, 
Indians, Malays, Arabs, 


Jews, and various members of European races 


Japanese, Eurasians, 


such as Germans, Swiss, Russians, and Dutch. 


a HE language used was English, and it was 


obvious that these gatherings gave some of the 
delegates an opportunity to speak English, and 
to mix with those who habitually spoke it—an 
opportunity which they seldom otherwise got. 
It may be that the 
achieved little in-the way of Rotary business. It 
is quite possible that the rest of the Rotary world 
would have told us that we have a_ peculiar 
brand of Rotary in this country. But there can 
be no question that friendliness became more 
and more pronounced as we had meals with 
each other, as we went on excursions ‘together, 
and as we had the chance of a quiet chat and 


Conferences themselves 


to learn something about a fellow being. 


I trace back many a lasting friendship to 
District 


friendships with foreigners, but also friendships 


these Conferences, and not merely 
with members of my own race whom I had 
never had a chance before of meeting. This is 
an important aspect of the Rotary movement in 
Malaya which needs to be stressed: that it gives 
many of us the chance to meet members of our 
own races and to get familiar with them. The 
Englishman, too, finds—especially in the Singa- 
pore Rotary Club—that he mects not only mem- 
bers of Asiatic races, but also Europeans. 


Perhaps the next benefit that Rotary has 


brought to this country has been that it has 


provided a weekly platform for speakers of all 
races, and has provided those who attend the 
meetings with a variety of subjects of great edu- 
cational value. In this respect, Singapore is 
probably more fortunate than any other Club in 
this District. So many well-known persons are 
always passing through this city that we seldom 
find it difficult to provide members with a very 
attractive program. Singapore Rotarians have 
become used to a high standard of oratory at 
their meetings, and it is customary for the cream 
of the town to assemble at the Adelphi Hotel on 
Wednesdays to listen to speakers whose fame is 
world-wide. 

It would be foolish, though, to base the 
strength of our fellowship on getting famous 
speakers to address us from abroad: the strength 
of our movement must mainly lie in the fact 
that we are able ourselves to produce fine speak- 
ers. And this has turned out to be the case. 
When it was first suggested that a Rotary Club 
should be formed in Kuala Lumpur, those who 
scoffed said that the Rotary Club would soon 
die because it would be impossible to provide 
adequate speakers. This prophecy turned out 
to be groundless. Not only have there been 
more visitors than were expected, but also it 
was found that there was surprising talent 
among members themselves. 

These weekly talks or lectures have had the 
further advantage of reteaching many of us how 
to listen. This may appear a trivial fact until it 
is explained that most people throughout the 
world today have not been trained in the difficult 
art of listening. It is true that they may hear 
what is going on, but that they listen intelli- 
gently and benefit by what they have heard is a 
very different matter. It takes training to learn 
to listen directly after a meal in any country; to 
listen after luncheon in the Tropics is something 
which few people, without considerable training, 
can achieve. 

There is another way in which the. Rotary 
movement has served this country, and though 
I may appear to be excessively personal in what 
follows, I am writing thus only because I want 
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to show the benefit that Malaya and Siam have 
gained as a result of Rotary International having 
sent its emissaries here. The Rotary movement 
some years ago started a magazine called Th¢ 
Roda (Roda being the Malay name for a whee/). 
This magazine not only has considerable influ 
ence in the ‘country of its origin, but has sub 
scribers all over the world and is gradually mak 
ing a place for itself amongst those who value 
literature. It happens that the writer has the 
honor of editing this magazine, but why I men 
tion the magazine at all is to show another 
phase of the new fellowship which has come to 
this country—a fellowship of toleration and 
friendliness among men of goodwill of all races 


Ba: idea of the international scope of the 
Rotary movement in Malaya and Siam may be 
gained by the following facts which are taken 
at random from the records of the movement 
over the past few years. Our District Governor. 
until his recent demise, was His Royal Highness 
Prince Purachatra, a Siamese who for many years 
held important Government posts in Siam. On 
of the Presidents of a Rotary Club is a Malay 
Prince who may one day succeed his father as 
Sultan. Nearly all the Malay Sultans hav 
shown great interest in the movement, and have 
encouraged their fellow-Malays to join. Sir Ong 
Siang Song, Malaya’s first Chinese knight, is a 
member of the Singapore Rotary Club, which 
recently honored him by a special dinner to cele 
brate the high honor conferred on him by Hi 
Majesty the King Emperor. 

A Chinese lady has addressed the Singapore 
Club, and a great gathering of friends and Ro 
tarians were astonished at the beauty of the Chi 
nese lady’s English, and at the extreme sense of 
her remarks. It came as quite a shock to man 
of us to realize what modern Chinese woman- 
hood is capable of. In some ways that speech 
was one of the most significant for the future 
of Malaya that I have heard. 

It is needless to say that at one time or an 
other, every prominent British official has been 
a member of some Rotary Club, while the clergy 
(of whatever sect) have also been loyal workers. 

I have attempted to show that there is a new 
movement abroad in the world: the movement 
of toleration, kindliness, and good fellowship. 
It has been brought to Malaya by Rotary Inter- 
national, and those of us who fully appreciate 
what is being done—not only apparently on the 
surface, but also behind the scenes—fully appre- 
ciate the immense benefit that the new fellow- 
ship is bringing to us. There are scores of peo- 
ple all over Malaya who would be prepared to 
substantiate everything that I have attempted to 
say in this article. I feel that I am merely act- 
ing as the spokesman of a vast communits 
stretching from Singapore to Bangkok. At 
present our numbers are small, but our influence 
on our neighbors is very great. Rotary has spon 
sored many new activities in this country, and 
all of them are doing public service which would 
otherwise have been left undone. 

But Rotary has taken deep root not only in 
Malaya, but in Japan, China, India, Java, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and other countries of the 
East. The Orient needs Rotary; and Rotary 
needs the Orient if it is richly to realize its 
Fourth Object. I foresee an especially bright 
future for Rotary in Japan and China. And | 
regard it as a high privilege and responsibility, 
as secretary in charge of the newly opened Sin- 
gapore office of Rotary International, to help 
promote understanding and goodwill throughout 
Asia in the simple but effective Rotary way. 
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Below: The influx of many nationalities into Malaya 
brought with it a great variety of religious beliefs. 
Here is a Tamil priest shown at a wayside shrine. 
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H. D. Meads 


Below: Hydraulic tin mine. Malaya produces 30 per- 
cent of the world’s tin supply, which, with rubber, 
makes the Straits Settlements, with its up-country 
hinterland, the richest of British Crown Colonies. 


Photos: (below « right) Ewing Galloway 





Top: The Municipal Building in Singapore. . 1 
modern road cuts through a well-ordered grove of rub 
ber trees. ...A curbside dentist takes care f a 


toothache for a brave young patient. What appears to 
be popcorn on a tray is really hundreds of teeth. 











Rotary Around the World 


These brief news notes mirror the varied activities 
of the Rotary movement. Contributions are welcomed. 


Germany 
Ease for the Sick Man’s Mind 


WuppertraL—Sick people, their funds at low 
tide, often: feave hospitals earlier than their 
doctors prescribe. To help such persons in 
their city, Wuppertal Rotarians recently con 
tributed anonymous sums to a fund for thei 


proper care, 


Uruguay 
‘The Show Is Yours, Boys’ 
Montevipeo—Hagenbeck is a name that 
can be used almost alternately with the word 
“circus,”” so well known is the Hagenbeck show. 
When Rotarian Hagenbeck (his home Club is in 
Hamburg, Germany) took his circus to Monte 
video, he put his band—in fact, his whole cir- 
cus—at the disposition of the Montevideo Ro- 
tary Club. 


Morocco 
3,000 Francs for War Sufferers 
TANGIER, INTERNATIONAL ZONE OF Morocco 
\s a gesture of sympathy for sufferers in the 
civil war in Spain, the Rotary Club of Tangier 
has sent 3,000 French francs to the Interna- 
tional Red Cross. The Club also supports the 
work done among natives by the Musulman 
\id Society, having recently given that organ- 
ization 2,200 French francs. 


Hungary 
A Town Talks Rotary 

NyrrecyHAza—That the whole city might 
know of Rotary's work in international under- 
standing and might discuss it, the Rotary Club 
of Nyiregyhaza held a public meeting. Dr. 
A great day, this! Scouts, a Girl 
Corps, and civic leaders gather to 
dedicate the fully equipped club 
house the Huntington Park, Calif., 
Rotary Club gave the city’s youth. 


Dennis Kovach, then the Club’s President, and 
several other Rotarians spoke on Rotary’s duties 
and possibilities in furthering world peace. 


Straits Settlements 
To Four Scholars $75 Each 


StncaporE—Four scholarships of $75 each are 
again to be given to four boys unable to go 
further with their studies without financial help, 
as a gift of the Rotary Club of Singapore. The 
four lads who received last year’s scholarships 
each justified the Club’s hopes for them, win- 
ning honors and revealing traits of leadership. 
The four scholarships are placed in as many 


SC hools. 


Portugal 
Clothes against the Elements 


Funcuat—Not Which garment shall 1 wear? 
but Have I a single garment to put on? is the 
question that confronts many poor people in 
Funchal. But the local Rotary Club helps them 
answer the question. Recently the Club gave: 
to inmates of an institution for blind persons 
blue uniforms, caps, and a radio set (the Ro- 
tary Club of Lisboa giving each a white cane at 
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Skeleton Sam, brought from the closet 
by a Rotarian, did his fearful bit 
to make drivers in Marlin, Tex., acci- 
dent-conscious during a recent safety 
campaign. The Rotary Club pro- 


vided committeemen and speakers. 


the same time); to poor children 150 white suits: 
to 85 women inmates cloth for dresses. The 
Club gave 12 iron beds with linen outfits to a 
dozen youngsters to whom it had given cradles 
and layettes at the beginning of their lives, 


Czechoslovakia 
Internationalize Young Tongues 


TeEpLice-SANov—To help two youth organ- 
izations conduct Czech-German language 
courses, the Rotary Club of Teplice-Sanov has 
donated two substantial sums of money, one to 
the German Youth Service organization, the 


other to the Czech Youth Service organization. 


Japan 
Translate Rotary Pamphlets 


Toxyo—A Translation Committee composed 
of two members of the Tokyo Rotary Club and 
one member of the Osaka Rotary Club has bx 
established among Japanese Rotarians to tran 
late into Japanese the important Rotary docu- 
ments. The Constitution and By-Laws of R 
tary International, the Standard Club Consti 
tution and By-Laws, the Code of Ethics, the 
Four Objects, and certain resolutions will con 
to the attention of the Committee first. 


China 
26,000 Meals vs. Hunger 


Tstnctao—To the burden which the Salvation 
Army bears in Tsingtao, the Rotary Club regu 
larly lends a strong shoulder and shares the 
Army’s pride in its work. During three recent 
months, the Salvation Army distributed 26,0)! 
meals, treated 200 rickshamen and 650 othe: 
men at a clinic, and gave shelter to 1,000 men 
Besides regular financial help, the Rotary Club 
has provided special food for holidays. 


Sweden 
World Scholars Study Trends 


StockHoLM—As do most Rotary Clubs, the 
Stockholm Rotary Club makes an earnest effort 
to inform itself on current trends in interna- 
tional affairs. In a meeting not long ago, it in- 
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Photos: (above & right) Masraff Bros. 


vestigated the subject Needs of Expansion and 
Colones, bringing to the discussion some of the 
best scholarship in the hemisphere—and that 
from its own membership. Eight Stockholm 
Rotarians presented various facets of the prob- 
lem. Among the speakers was Professor Bertil 
Ohlin, who wrote the main part of a recent 
Carnegie Endowment report, an “Economists’ 
and Businessmen’s Survey of the Main Problem 
of Today.” 


Canada 
Coronation 1s Program Theme 


Woopstock, Ont.—The Coronation of King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth was the theme 
of a program of the Woodstock Rotary Club at 
Coronation time. An attractive souvenir menu 
decorated with small silk flags, the Union Jack 
and the Canadian flag, preserves for each mem- 
ber a memory of the successful event. Our Em- 
pire was the subject of the day’s address. 


United States 

They Proof the Inn's Pudding 
WituiaMssurc, Va.—So 

restoration of colonial Williamsburg proved that 

housing visitors and conventions is one of the 

city’s large problems. A new inn, built to help 

relieve the difficulty, received its first guests re- 


The Philadelphia Athletics (baseball 
team) “knock home” a banquet set 
up by the Rotary Club of Laredo, 
Tex. The sombreros advertise the 


popular has the 


Pan-American Exposition at Dallas. 
























cently when the Rotary Club was served dinner 
in one of the dining-rooms. Boy Scout repre- 
sentatives were guests of the Club. 


Glee Club Cause for Glee 


SEATTLE, WasH.—An institution, a popular 
institution, in the Rotary Club of Seattle is the 
Glee Club. For many years its 20 members have 
been rehearsing once weekly, appearing in con- 
certs frequently, and furnishing good music for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas programs of the 
Rotary Club. Within the Glee Club is a male 
quartette of consummate skill. Sometimes the 
Glee Club invites women singers of the city to 
appear with it, and mixed choral numbers are 
presented. A paid musician directs the singing 
unit and a music committee manages its finances 
and books its appearances. 


One Is Always Ahead 

Tursa, Oxta.—The Rotary Clubs of Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa get together frequently, 
either to settle an attendance contest or just 
because each thinks the other mighty pleasant 
company. A few weeks ago 90 Tulsa Rotarians 
and ladies, returning a call, took a special train 
to the State capital and took with them 50 
members of the a cappella choir of the University 
of Tulsa, for it was their assignment to enter- 


tain their hosts. Rotarian Abit Nix, of Athens, 
Ga., flew up to Oklahoma City just to deliver 
Other high spots 


the speech of the evening. 
were dinner, dancing, and bridge. 


Common Ground—Roast Turkey 

Piqua, Onto—For the farmer and the busi- 
Nessman to meet now and then, perhaps in 
some such mutually desirable activity as stowing 
away a banquet, is a good thing. At least hun- 
dreds of Rotary Clubs think so and hold fre- 
quent rural-urban dinners. The idea is said to 
have originated in the Rotary Club of Piqua, 
Ohio, 11 years ago and has there become an 
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Two views of the Eastern 
Mediterranean Rotary D1s- 
trict Conte rence at Catr ) 
Egypt: A group of del: 

gates; Zaki el Orabi Pasha, 
Minister of Education, 
voicing Egypt's 


wmeicome. 
























Rotarian van Doorene, of 
Malang, Java, carved this 


th +f 


monument to the late Jim 





Davidson, his Club's foun 
der. Rotarian von Romer 
prese nted it at a recent 


meeting of the Club (left) 
annual and important affair, | 

success of the most recent of 
Piqua Club's rt 
a flock of turke glad gave ul 


gobbling, a number of scintillating tap dance 
] } ’ ] } 

and musicians cavorted and rhapsodized, and a 

chemist detailed the new uses and possibilitu 


of the wondrous soybean. 
has headed the Club’s Rural-Urban Commiuttec 
throughout the 11 years and was Chair 
the Rural-Urban Acquaintance Committee at 
International Conventions of Rotary. 
Wax Discs Preserve History 
YonKERS-ON-Hupson, N. Y.— Dusting off 
their best diction and enunciating painstaking 
members of the Rotary Club addressed their 


icllows in impromptu speeches on current a 
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Racial discrimination is taboo in the clinic which the Rotary Club of Bryan, Tex., sponsors for crippled children. 


(From left to right) Registration desk; a group of young patients and parents; 


fairs recently. They, so their President had 
said, were “on the air’ over a local station. 
Near the end of the program, however, it was 
disclosed that the microphone had been attached 
to an electric recording device rather than a 
broadcasting station and all that had transpired 
in the meeting was recorded on phonograph 
discs. These were played at the meeting's end 
and will be preserved as historical records and 


as inspiration for loud chuckles in the future. 


Honor Newsboy Hero 

Leominster, Mass,—Dreams of heroism dance 
through the mind of every normal boy, but few 
of them are realized. Not so with Thomas 
Houde, who peddles papers on the streets of 
Leominster. A few weeks ago he narrowly 
escaped with his life when valiantly attempting 
to save the life-of a small boy who had fallen 
into a pond. The Rotary Club of Leominster 
made Thomas a guest in a recent meeting and 
gave him one great big round of applause and 
a document that said, as far as Thomas was 


concerned, “We're proud of you, son.” 


Greetings in Dots and Dashes 

WattHaM, Mass.—By means of special cable 
facilities, the Rotary Club of Waltham commu- 
nicated with Rotarians, other businessmen, and 
municipal officials of Walthamstow, England, 
at a recent meeting. Waltham’s Mayor, Kiwanis 
Club president, and Chamber of Commerce head 
were present and sent their greetings along with 
those of the Club to the British community. 
Before the meeting’s end, reply and greetings 
came from the Rotary Club, Mayor, and Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Walthamstow. The man- 
ager of the local Western Union office super- 


vised and explained the operation. 


Peace Notes Link 21 States 

Lakewoop, N. J.—Pan American Day is a 
day for marking the continued goodwill of the 
21 American Republics. The Rotary Club of 
Lakewood deems it well worth celebrating, as it 
did in a recent meeting. A Cuban youth study- 
ing in a local school “gracefully represented” 
Latin America, bringing greetings therefrom and 
reading a letter from the Rotary Club of Ta- 
cuarembo, Uruguay, a reply to a letter from 
Lakewood Rotarians. To complete the program, 
the Club dispatched copies of their letter of 
goodwill to Rotary Clubs in the other Repub- 


lics in the Pan American Union. 


Evelyn and Lillian Come Home 
CHEYENNE, Wyo.—You're not really Evelyn 
and Lillian? Cheyenne folk might excusably 
have asked that of two trim, happy 13-year-old 
girls who recently came to town. For the Eve- 
lyn and Lillian they had bidden good-by to 
eight weeks earlier were truly “grotesque imper- 
sonations of the Hunchback of Notre Dame.” 





But they were Lillian and Evelyn, indeed. 
Crippled and poor, they had gone at the ex- 
pense of the Rotary Club of Cheyenne to Beth- 
El hospital in Colorado Springs, Colo. There a 
great surgeon had propped up their weak spines 
by splicing them with bits of their own shin- 
Completely straightened, healed, and 
Crippled 


bones. 
light hearted, they had come home. 
Children Work is the forte of Rotary’s District 
7. Deformed children of poor parents are ac- 
cepted at Beth-El Hospital without cost. The 
Club which sends them provides transporta- 
tion, the sometimes expensive braces and wheel 
chairs, medicines, etc. The surgeon works with- 
out pay, and the ethics of his profession de- 
mand that he work without public notice. 


Anniversaries 

High point in the recent celebration of the 
25th anniversary of the Rotary Club of Toledo, 
Ohio, was an address by Paul P. Harris, Founder 
and President Emeritus of 
Rotary. Presiding over the 
silver-anniversary luncheon 
was Past International 
Piesident Frank Mulhol- 
land, President Emeritus of 
the Toledo Club. . . . Over 
550 Rotarians, their ladies, 
and guests attended the 
25th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Rotary Club of 


F. W. Weedon 
Syracuse, N. Y. The occasion was also the 25th 
anniversary of Frank W. Weedon as career Sec- 
retary of the Club. 


Crippled Children Work, a ‘Must’ 


CrrcLEVILLE, On10—Always a “must” on the 
list of community services of the Rotary Club 
of Circleville is helping the Ohio Society for 
Crippled Children. As an evidence of the Club's 
earnestness in this effort can be cited its cam- 
paign to sell crippled children seals which some 
months ago yielded funds to carry on rehabili- 
tation of crippled children throughout the na- 
tion. 


Black Faces and Warm Hearts 


STILLWATER, OKLA—The country 
house has long been the center of rural social 
life. Today, with its fine auditorium it holds 
that job more securely than ever. Rotarians 
of Stillwater put that fact to work for them 
in getting acquainted with farmers in their 
neighborhood. For a minstrel show which they 
have cast and rehearsed, they have made eight 


school- 


At 12 entrances to Irvington, N. ]., 
stand signboards like this, Kiwan- 
ians, Optimists, Rotarians, ana@ the 
city engineer together set them up. 


the youth rehabilitation department. 


bookings in consolidated schools in near-by 
small communities, and average attendance at 
each of the shows will be about 200 persons. 
Chores done and supper eaten, farm families 
like to clean up and go over to the school- 
house to get acquainted with the city business- 
men. In previous years the performances have 
been free. This year a small charge has been 
made and proceeds are to buy moving-picture 
equipment for Stillwater High School. 


Eating On to Friendship 

CENTRALIA, ILt.—Once a year for five years, 
the Rotary Club of Centralia has regaled farm- 
ers of the vicinity with food, entertainment, and 
philosophy at a rural-urban banquet. To the 
most recent of these banquets farmers came in 
such numbers that the gathering totalled 124 
persons. Young singers and saxophonists sup 
plied a musical background for the right hearty 
sport of eating. Soul food of the evening 
came with an address by a local clergyman. 


Please Pass the Brodundensczke! 


Avamosa, Coto.—Provincial? Not the Ro- 
tary Club of Alamosa! At a recent ladies-night 
banquet it ate Brodundensczke, a 300-year-old 
Russian dish which contains about 50 ingredi- 
ents. Brodundensczke means “bread ‘n’ things” 
and originated in Cossack tribal feasts when 
each guest brought some item-of food and the 
offerings were cooked together in one big com- 
munity kettle. 


Guest Memberships Promote Goodwill 

LAFAYETTE, IND.—Eleven overseas students at 
Purdue University have been made international 
guest members of the Lafayette Rotary Club. 
Several of the young men come from China, one 
from Poland, one from Persia, and two from 
Mexico. 


Bricks for a Foundation 


In the vanguard among Texans interested in 
the building of the Warm Springs Foundation 
at Gonzales are many Rotarians. Among them 


is Past Governor Lewis E. Ball, of District 47, 
who made the crippled children project one of 
the objectives of the District. 


Lately the Rotary 
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Club of Gonzales, assisted by the Chamber of 
Commerce, staged a seal sale to boost the fund 


for the convalescent home. .. Each member 
of the Rotary Club of Del Rio subscribed $1 
to the Foundation, and one member gave $100. 


Rabbi Brings Brotherhood Message 

RosELLE-ROsELLE Park, N. J.—Rabbi Solo- 
mon Foster, of Newark, N. J., is the leader of 
Jewry in the State of New Jersey. When he 
addressed the Rotary Club of Roselle-Roselle 
Park recently, the clergymen of the two cities 
were guests. The attendance was one of the 
largest in the Club’s history. The Brotherhood 
of Man was the Rabbi's subject. 


Rouse Sleeping Club ‘Pub’ 


Great BEND, Kans.—After a lapse of 10 years 
The Great Bender, bulletin of the Rotary Club 
of Great Bend, has reappeared and will continue 
to be published weekly. The Club's Board and 
Assembly authorized its revival to stimulate Club 


interest. 


Philadelphia Bowlers Win Tourney 


Kansas City, Mo.—The bowling team of the 
Rotary Club of Philadeiphia, Pa., won this year’s 
Rotary International Telegraphic Bowling Tour- 
nament sponsored by the Rotary Club of Kan- 
sas City. Its score was 3,019. Runners-up came in 
in this order: Buffalo, N. Y. (2,973); Fremont, 
Ohio (2,886); Erie, Pa. (2,848); and Columbus, 
Ohio (2,838). Clarence R. Krajenke, of the 
Rotary Club of Hamtramck, Mich., rolled 265 
tor one game and 741 for high-30. Stanley A. 
Schubert, of the Rotary Club of Rock Island, 
lll., won the high-10 prize with a score of 246. 
While three other bowlers rolled higher high-10 
scores, they won prior honors on the first and 
second teams and on high-30. Of the 55 teams 
entered, that of the Rotary Club of Edmonton, 
Alta., Canada, was the greatest distance from 
tournament headquarters. Making allowances 
for the difference in time across the continent, 
all teams were bowling on alleys in their own 
cities at the same moment. 


Youth Has a Week 


Many Rotarians in St. Paul, Minn., have large 
libraries. All of them have read scores of books. 
But a few weeks ago they discovered a book 
none of them had seen before, a book six feet 
high. It all happened in a regular meeting of 
the Club. 

St. Paul Youth was the title of the tome. Its 
20 chapters bore such titles as Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Neighborhood House, Jewish Educational 
Center, and St. Paul School Police. As two 
Scouts turned the huge pages, boys and girls 
from the organization described in huge type on 
those pages stepped right through the leaves and 
in a few words described the work of the organ- 
izations to the much-interested assembly. 

It was Youth Week in St. Paul and this was 
a device, and a successful one, for informing the 
Rotary Club of what is being done for youth in 
the city. To Rotarian Kenneth Bentz, area 


Charter day in the Rotary Club of ie eth. The 
Wuchow, China. A few members and Dav. Vocationa 
visitors paused a moment to pose. Day, 


n tol 


Day, 
Out-ot-Doors Day, and Atk 


came on Recognition Davy, the 


owed Cnu 





Citizenship 


event, says a report from the city, 


Scout executive, and the Boys Work Committee put Rotary 


goes the credit for the interesting program. 


In Dormont, Pa., high-school students elect 


has “definite 


on the map in Patchogue.” 


; 


All around the globe do Rotary Clubs sponsor some of their fellows to act as jumor officers of 
or help to sponsor Boys and Girls Week activi- the Rotary Club for a day. The Rotar 
ties. Here follow reports from others: Club of Shefhield, Ala., had complete charge 

Seven days crammed. full of exciting, educa- the week in its city A boys’ achievems 
tional events was Youth Week in Patchogue, exhibit which marked Youth Week in Richmon 
N. Y. It was sponsored by the Rotary Club of _ Ind., was entirely under Rotary Club auspx 


Patchogue, working through an all-community 
One of the many high spots in the 
An elephant—an 


committee, 
week was the pet 
adult brought him—headed the parade, which 


parade. Senior 
meetings 


included everything from ponies on down the 


and executed all 


high-school 
of the Pawtucket, R. L., 


Rotarians of Bonner Springs, Kans., 
Youth Week obs« 


youths who 


Jumor Rotarians in the past year, 


rvance ther 


had attende« 


Rotary 


Club 


conducted a 


planne« 


evolutionary scale to gold fish. 


The pet parade — entire Club program during Youth Week 
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When the fight begins within himself, 
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A man’s worth something. is the 7th month, 
Rol tB p and derives its name 
Se y o . " ; 
oner rowning. from Julius Caesar’s. 
eedy banks anc —1937, Homeward trek of Convention-going families, whose 
Reedy bank 1 1937, H ( 
greenish water domestic duties call them well under wa ls n A 
OOZY bottom, 1—1937, The first regular meeting of 
water bugs Rotary International's 1937-38 
and the down- 
: : Board of Directors ts called to or 
bending willow 3 seach 
the sun-whit- der at Zurich, Switzerland It 
ened springboard. will last three days. 
Yes, the old swim- —1914, “All for One, and One for 
ming hole. Ah, All!” Thus does Frank L. Mul 
happy chapter! holland, the new President of Ro 
B ut yesterday’s tary International, greet Rotarian 
bright moments a Wes ME ie Be 


quickly blur. To 
recall them is 
hard but, like an 
old friend’s face, 
they never quite 
escape. A bless- 
ing or a curse is 
memory. It is 
what one _ stores 


in it that decides. 
Ye Man WITH 
Ye ScCRATCHPAD. 
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15S—1937, The Great Lakes Exposition a 


runs from May to September, designates this day as Rotary 
Day and announces a special welcome to Rot ” 
16 1916, Two hundred and nine Rotary Clul ire represented 
at the Seventh Rotary Convention whi opens in ¢ 
nati, Ohio, on this da The Convenu ec 
bound later in book form for the first time 
—1913, An exchange of literature between 40 Rotary Clubs of 


Great Britain and the United States of America is arra 
and announced by Secretary Stephenson of the Rotary ¢ 
of Edinburgh, Scotland 

19—1918, A new 
understanding 
ot Montevideo, Uruguay. 

20—1919, Asia’s first Rotary Club, also, is org 
month—the Rotary ( 


continent is included in Rotar ircle of 


with the establishment of the Rotary Club 


ub of Shanghai, China 


Total Rotary Clubs in the world (June 10, 1937), 4,303: 
and the total number of Rotarians (estimated), 183,800. 
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Inspiration on the Riviera 


[ Continued from page 38 | 


why ladies had been asked to come bare- 
headed was solved when to them were 
presented provincial folk hats, Capeline 
Nicoise, made of tan straw, wide, almost 
crownless, and decorated with flowers 
and a black bow. 

And speaking of flowers, tons of them 
were strewn along the Promenade des 
Anglais during the Battle of Flowers. 
Floats paraded for two hours, attractive 
girls pelting onlookers with little bou- 
quets of bright blossoms, the onlookers 
would return the fire—and a merry time 
was had by all. And the same can be 
said of the White Corso Friday evening. 
For this event everyone was dressed in 
white. Pitched battles with white con- 
fetti raged between onlookers, those in 
floats, and grotesquely masked marchers 
for which Nice carnivals are famous. 
And rare was the Conventioneer who 
didn’t next morning comb tiny white 
disks from his or her hair. 

But great gatherings have shadows as 
well as lights, and two fell over this 
Convention. First was news that Charles 
Wientge, of Uniontown, Pennsylvania, 
had died in England from injuries sus- 
tained in an accident on boat; second 
came when a horse, being hitched to a 
float for the Battle of Flowers, broke away 
in a crowded side street and injured 16 
people, three of them Convention-goers: 
Louis Wolf-Richardson, and Mrs. Gustav 
Burke-Huber and daughter Marianne, of 
One 73-year-old 


Zurich, Switzerland. 


woman succumbed to injury and shock. 


Council Active 

Many followed with active interest the 
sessions of the Council on Legislation, 
whose operations were described in these 
pages last month. The Convention 
adopted the Council’s recommendations, 


which include four matters, at least, of 
considerable import. The proposal to 
change the Rotary year was referred to 
the Board for further study. Member- 
ship on the four “standing’’ Committees 
was reduced to one each, the four men 
with a chairman composing the Aims 
and Objects Committee, hereafter. Re- 
port on Rotary administration was re- 
ceived and ordered circulated to Dis- 
tricts and Clubs to permit study and 
proposed enactments for future con- 
sideration. The Committee, its work 
being completed, was discharged with 
appreciation for painstaking and compre- 
hensive inquiry. A proposal was adopted 
to permit any Club to be represented by 
proxy at Conventions, no matter where 
held. And the Convention approved re- 
placing the present R. I. B. I. Board of 
Directors with a Council consisting of 
one representative from each R. I. B. I. 
district. 


L’envor 

The Great Week—and the good people 
of Nice will long remember it as that— 
is over. Perhaps its greatest marvel was 
its organization. The Nice Rotary Club 
has only 80 members and they were 
spread pretty thin to make the necessary 
Committees, but their consistency was 
good. Of Charles Jourdon-Gassin, Host 
Club Executive Committee Chairman, 
Convention Manager Howard Feighner 
says, “Without him the Convention could 
not have been the success it was locally.” 
Rotarians throughout France aided liber- 
ally, as did the city of Nice. Jacques 


Out of the heads of this polyglot 
group came fun for the young folks. 
Aileen Harris, Woetington, D. C. (second 
from left), was Vice Chairman; Peter Pra- 


ger, Zurich, Switzerland (seated, left), 
was Chairman of the very busy committee. 
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Post-Convention divertisement: (Top 
row, left to right) Past Director 
Charles L. Wheeler, San Francisco, 
studies armory. . . . Bus business is 
brisk... .Josedo Nascimento Brito, new 
Governor, Rio de Janeiro, buys post- 
cards... . (Bottom row, left to right) 
“What's the word for water?” asks 
one new Governor's wife, Mrs. Leon 
F. Montague, Solomon, Kans., of an- 
other, Mrs. ]. Burgess Watt, Hobart, 
Australia. ... Tibor and Mac, sons of 
new Governor Theodore Molnar, Cuth- 
bert, Ga., try on Swiss canton hats... . 
Mrs. Ernest W. Tedlock, St. Joseph, 
Mo., wife of a new Governor, and Mrs. 
Bruce Williams, Joplin, Mo., wife of a 
new Director, hunting for antiques. 


Godoin, secretary of the Comité des 
Fétes, gave his full time for five months 
to prepare the setting for this adventure 
in understanding and goodwill. 


At Montreux 

Similarly organized, but on a smaller 
scale, was the annual _ International 
Assembly of Rotary International held in 
the week preceding the Convention at 
Montreux, Switzerland, on the shores 
of Lake Geneva. Here incoming District 
Governors were given an intensive course 
in “Rotaryology,” preparing them for 
their tasks next year. 

An innovation this year was the Rotary 
Institute for nonofficial attendants, which, 
despite the scenic blandishments of the 
Alps, a cerulean sky, and a cooling lake, 
drew a steady attendance to its discus- 
sions. 


Adventure Over ... 

New and old Boards of Directors are 
preparing for their joint sessions at 
Antibes, but the rest of the Convention- 
goers are dispersing to near and far 
points on the map—like a handful of 
dust throwg into a breeze. But though 
Rotary’s 28th Convention is history, 
those who here became adventure- 
minded will not soon forget how or 


why. ... And the friendships germi- 


nated under these deep blue skies will 
flourish long and be fruitful in ways 
and forms no man can foretell. 
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Rolling Homes and Rolling Stones 


[Continued from page 16] 


besides a plot with electricity, water, 
and sewage disposal available, are land- 
scaped with shady streets, located beside 
some natural feature such as ocean, river, 
lake, or mountain, and have a commu- 
nity center, with social hall, baths, laun- 
dry, and other utilities. There are many 
such in Florida and California. Etiquette 
of trailer city life permits easy acquaint- 
ance. Trailerites are sharers in the same 
glorious adventure. Neighbors who 
never saw one another 24 hours pre- 
viously are soon on intimate terms. The 
community house is used for dances, par- 
ties, bridge affairs, and even more intel- 
lectual entertainment. There is no lack 
of social life. People with enough gump- 
tion to embark on such an enterprise are 
apt to be interesting friends and neigh 
bors. Incidentally, all the crises of hu 
man life take place in trailers. 
have been born in them, married in them, 


People 


operated on in them, and buried from 
them. 

I walked down the main street of the 
trailer village at Punta Gorda, Florida, 
and found the inhabitants singularly hos- 
pitable. No sooner did I begin to look 
with curiosity at one of the coaches than 
the owner came out and invited me in. 
| was shown all those ingenious contriv- 
inces by which house is kept in such 
restricted quarters. The inhabitants took 
1 naive pride in their homes, and were 
unanimous as to the pleasures of trailer 
living. 

Some establishments had a settled look, 
with an awning stretched in front, a mat 
laid down, and deck chairs scattered 
about. The men fished, swapped experi 
ences, and pottered with their cars, wear- 
ing slacks and polo shirts; some of the 
women wore shorts; the children played 
on the beach, and it all looked permanent, 
as if it had been there for 50 years. Thus 
quickly does humanity adapt itself to new 
ways of living. 


Mor every community welcomes the 
tin-can tourists, however, even in Florida. 
Real-estate agents and hotelkeepers are 
rather wrought up over the growth of 
the invasion, because they fear so many 
people renting no houses and patronizing 
no hotels will cut into their business— 
which may or may not be the case. They 
are clamoring for legislation, some sort 
of tax that will limit their numbers and 
bring in revenue to the State. The trades- 
men, on the contrary, are just as strong 
the other way. The trailerites patronize 


the grocery stores and other shops selling 
necessity goods, and even luxuries, and 
their proprietors are te'ling the dis- 
gruntled “realtors” and landlords that 
these tourists are imbibing a taste for 
travel which will in the long run profit 
the State. Nevertheless, some sort of tax 
is bound to be imposed eventually, but 
what? 

The difficulty of taxing a floating pop 
ulation seems insoluble. It has proved 
futile to pass a law that any trailer re- 
maining, say, six weeks shall pay tribute 
to the community, for the day betore the 
tax is due, the trailer folds its tent like 
the Arab, and silently steals away, and 
another trailer takes its place. Thus the 
community is confronted with the prob 
lem of continuous occupancy of a given 
lot, but not by the same inhabitants. 

The sort of tax suggested by some leg 
islators is a fixed “head” or “poll” tax on 
each coach entering the State. Such a 
tax would, ot course, go to the State, 
leaving it to make such arrangements 
with communities aflected as it saw ht. 
But here enters the problem of graduat 
ing the tax equitably, for a trailer merely 
passing through would otherwise pay the 
same rate as one arriving for a long stay 

Provision must be made for the edu 
cation of the children. Obviously, they 
cannot be admitted to tax-supported pub 
lic schools unless their parents contribute. 
California has solved this problem by 
paying a fixed amount to the local school 
board for each trailer child entering the 
school. 

There is a serious reverse of this pic 
ture. There are already towns where 
modern schoolhouses have been built, 
adequate for the apparent school popu 
lation, only to have that population re 
duced by the departure of a tangible per 
centage of families in trailers, seeking 
Many of 


these wanderers have been set adrift by 


change, or, more often, work. 


adverse economic conditions,.and move 
from place to place seeking the elusive 
job. Having found it, they pitch camp, 
live in the trailer, and pick up the thread 
of their lives where they dropped it at 
the last station. 

The manufacturers of trailers also have 
an organization, and its energies are be 
ing directed toward guiding the new 
industry along safe lines of procedure, 
and particularly to preventing the pas 
sage of legislation, either tax or traffic 
laws, which will put a crimp in its 


growth. It is obvious that it will not 


long evade some sort of burden in these 
days of excessive taxation, but the manu 
facturers are wise in anticipating legisla 
tion, and endeavoring to shape it to do 
the least harm to the greatest numbet 
They should also consider the wisdom ot 
securing uniform legislation the country 
over. One of the serious obstacles to the 
pleasure of interstate driving is the va 
riety of regulations which the motorist 


must bear in mind. 


Be oucey: there are thus three 


classes ot these tin-can tourists: the hol 
day makers, whose excursions are con 


fined to a tew months of the year: pet 


manents with sufhicic nt means to live who 
preter the trailer to a more stable ho 
and the submerged, unemployed, work 


less, who either use the trailer as a mea 
ot moving themselves and tamilies 
' 


communities where work may De had, « 


who have found that a trailer is the 


expensive form of domicile the 
mand. The holiday makers liq 
themselves They retain ther Cl i 
homes and return to tl 

the vacation, and contribute to t 

port ol the home town. The present 
civic problems, though as th numb 
Incre ise, there will b matters ¢ i 
Quarters, trathc, wear and tear on roa 


to consider But it 1s the other two 1 
bers of our trio that bring new prol 


to cities and States. 


Trailers raise questions of taxation, 
are ; 
education, sanitation, public health, tra 
fic regulation, and with all tl aspects 
legislators are wrestling SO! ire ce 
; ‘=e 
munities reduced in population by flight 


of trailer addicts, some are districts wl 
trailer congestion creates tram Ituat 


and there are even more seri con 


erations before cities that do not want 
trailers at any price and warn them « 
Children must be educated Shall 
have motorized schools which can he 
moved to where the trailers most resort 
to California and Florida in Winter, to 


Maine, Michigan, and the national parks 
in Summer? If the children are sent to 


local schools, how will their parents be 


taxed to pay for the education? If tl 


icy 


} 


are not sent to school, what will be the 


effect on the next generation? 


One trailer moving along a highway 


a simple matter, creating no crisis o1 


Multiply that one by 100, a 


community on the move, and new trafh« 


problems spring up like dandelions. The 


problem. 


trailer is mobile, but not so flexible as a 
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car unattached. You can turn with ease, 
but it is difficult to back up. It is essen- 
tial that the tourist be sure of his route. 
It will take time and ingenuity to rectify 
errors. The difficulty of finding a park- 
ing place for the night is increased by 
numbers. One trailer may find a friendly 
farmer in the country, or a complacent 
policeman in town, but a dozen at once 
would be a catastrophe. A long line of 
trailers moves slowly. Overtaking is pre- 
carious, and usually impossible. If a long 
trailer caravan were to form, cars behind 
would be marooned and drivers indig- 
nant. The big trucks, blocking the view 
ahead, have been bad enough in the past, 
but the trailer, at the rate it is multiply- 
ing, promises to eclipse that annoyance. 


Our homes are by long-established 
tradition fixed, permanent. They are 
there to return to, to be taxed, supplied 
with public utilities, gas, water, sewage, 
an address for mail, a delivery point 
for goods. The community shapes itself 
around them in a pattern adjusted to such 
homes, with school, cinema, church, 
stores in easy reach. The philosophy of 
civic life rests securely on a permanent 
habitation and a name. 

A trailer colony has all the needs of a 
more stable settlement, but it complicates 
the process of supplying these needs. It 
is in a position to walk out of its environ- 
ment, leaving the facilities and utilities 
established for its convenience up in the 
air. A new kind of environment must be 
created for it, conditioned to its changing, 
fluctuating, temporary character. It is 
with this phase of the problem that those 
sections of the country favored with 
trailer patronage are now struggling. 

Already ideas as to what constitutes a 
satisfactory parking camp are beginning 
to crystallize, as business prepares itselt 
to cater to this new market. There are 
large grounds in Florida. California is 
experimenting with Federal-owned parks, 
self-supporting, available at a small 
charge, in units of 200 cars, where a 
form of popular government is set up by 
the tourists themselves, under the guid 
ance of a resident manager. Patrons may, 
if they wish, perform some of the neces- 
sary work of the camp to pay for their 
accommodation instead of the fee. Two 
are now in successful operation, and eight 
more are under construction. Many cities 
are debating the matter of such facilities, 
depending, in some instances, on the 
prior question, whether they want this 


sort of traffic at all. 

Not only has the trailer stimulated 
businesses devoted to designing dishes, 
inventing clothes, and planning interior 
decoration especially for these little 


dwellings, but also their environment is 
receiving professional attention. William 
Saxton Davis, landscape architect and 
town planner, has been giving some 
thought to designing trailer camps. In 
an article in a recent issue of Trailer 
Travel, he lists the essential and desirable 
features of such camps. Among the 
“musts” are nearness to school, church, 
moving-picture palace; access to running 
water, electricity, and sewage disposal— 
all pipes and wires underground—septic 
tank, simple sanitary toilets for both 
sexes, showers and other baths with 
plenty of hot water; receptacles for gar- 
bage and other waste; communal laun- 
dry, kitchen, and store for necessary 
goods; a hall or assembly room for cards, 
dancing, or other social diversion; and a 
community garage with a repair pit 
where guests may make their own ad- 
justments, 

The more interesting of his recom- 
mendations have to do with attractive 
surroundings. Trailer tourists take to the 
road ‘for change of scenery, to get away 
from the commonplace facade of towns 
and cities where they have spent their 
lives. They want attractive environment, 
an interesting location. They demand a 
certain amount of privacy and seclusion. 
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They do not want to park in stiff rows 
where they can look into each other’s 
windows. Mr. Davis suggests ample 
space, beside some natural feature, land- 
scaped with plenty of trees, allowing each 
guest his own bit of ground, easy of ac- 
cess. He is addressing entrepreneurs 
who want to make a business of it, and 
points out that such camps would attract 
the best and most profitable tourists, but 
that also they would be an asset to the 
community in which they are located. 

These are some of the more obvious 
aspects of this most recent expression of 
the peculiar American temperament. 
There are strong forces behind it, social 
and economic; business which sees a 
profit is doing its best to promote and 
encourage it; government which is striv- 
ing to cope with it. 

Its development, therefore, during 
the coming years will be interesting to 
watch. It is nothing more than a latter- 
day form of an instinct that has actuated 
mankind for thousands of years, the im- 
pulse to migrate, change its scenic back- 
ground, and try to fit itself into new and 
strange environments. It is also a curious 
illustration of the fluid state of all old 
established standards, folkways, and 
habits. 


‘dy Friends, the Chinese 


| Continued from page 19| 





Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen, considering 
what China 
must ponder for 
her own good, 
conceived — these 
to be the objects 
of Western eco- 
nomics: “To en- 
able man to exert his utmost capability; 
to utilize land to its utmost fertility; to 
use Nature to her utmost utility; to cir- 
culate goods with the utmost fluidity.” 

The Communist upheaval in Russia 
and the Fascist and Nazi régimes in 
Italy and in Germany have had powerful 
repercussions in China. The Chinese are 
assailed by a new doubt, a state of mind 
that they consider preferable to static con- 
tent with their ancient institutions. They 
are appraising and modifying many ele- 
ments in their culture. They are seeking 
a simplified literary language accessible 
to all, a new scholarship, an enquiring 
outlook on life. 

They are rearranging the social scale 
that ranked the merchant on the lowest 
rung—as is evidenced by the steady 
growth in China of the Rotary move- 
ment. The soldier is no longer a mere 





mercenary. The legal profession has 
taken a higher place in the new social 
order. Women have been emancipated. 
The patriarchal system has collapsed, and 
now the individual is made to feel a re- 
sponsibility to society as a whole, not 
merely to the family. Governments ot 
the past said, Pu shuo kyo shih: “Do not 
discuss politics”; but the individual now 
is required to take an energetic interest 
in national affairs. 

My friends the Chinese are known for 
pastoral rather than industrial preferen- 
ces; for love of the arts of peace rather 
than the arts of war; for a positive in- 
stinct of survival; for a serene philosophy 
that takes life as it comes. Their cul- 
tural tendencies, in spite of momentary 
inadequacies, have elements of essential 
strength. 

Nations may be dormant for centuries 
and then emerge from darkness. Slowly 
the Chinese renaissance is becoming a 
reality. 

Today we witness the ancient human- 
istic and realistic China resurrected by the 
scientific civilization of a new world. 
There are pains and dangers in the proc- 
ess; but they are only the usual pains and 
dangers of birth. 
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May I Suggest — 


By William Lyon Phelps 


Te awards of the Pulitzer Prizes 
to Gone with the Wind, to The Flower- 
ing of New England, and to the play 
You Can't Take It with You are particu- 
larly interesting and gratifying because it 
is a ratification by the critics and expert 
judges of things that have received pop- 
ular acclaim. What does this prove? It 
proves that the judges are not such Phari- 
sees as to despise books because they are 
popular; and it proves once more that 
public taste in America is not altogether 
bad. 

Although there are some selt-consti- 
tuted judges who try to make the people 
believe that a work inherently either dull 
or coarse or both, must necessarily be 
good, and that a novel full of excitement, 
a play that captivates the audience, and a 
critical work that the ordinary man reads 
with pleasure, cannot be first-rate, fair- 
minded critics know better. Gone with 
the Wind is a novel that millions have 
enjoyed, and, what is more, millions have 
read it without skipping. Audiences 
everywhere who see You Can't Take It 
with You are in ecstatic delight from the 
first to the last curtain; and The Flower- 
ing of New England is profound and il- 
luminating as well as easy to read. It 
will be a dramatic experience for anyone 
to read this critical work immediately 
after finishing Gone with the Wind. 

Edwin Markham, a good gray poet, 
celebrated on earth his birthday, April 
23, when Shakespeare was celebrating 
his in heaven; Markham’s was his 85th 
and Shakespeare’s his 32Ist; but good 
poets are always contemporary. Both 
poets lived on an island completely sur- 
rounded by the sea—Shakespeare in Eng- 
land, Markham in Staten Island, where 
he is an honorary member of the Rotary 
Club. In 1899, Edwin Markham sud- 
denly became world famous by his poem 
The Man with the Hoe, which will never 
die, because it expresses a universal idea 
in an arresting style. In 1927, Mr. Mark- 
ham published a giant anthology in two 
volumes, which all Rotarians and others 
should have in the house; it is called 
The Book of Poetry and covers 2,000 
years of original verse—European and 
American. When you get these two vol- 
umes, you own a whole library of poetry. 
Mr. Markham’s name is universally hon- 
ored. I advise all who are interested in 
him and in his career and work, to read 
the excellent account of his life, written 
by the Rev. Dr. William Leroy Stidger, 





called Edwin Markham—A Biography, | 
published in 1932. Readers will be as- | 
tonished to learn of the strange and ex- 
citing vicissitudes in the life of the poet, 
and they will learn of his heart and mind 
as well. 

Two books of current interest to Ro- 
tarians are Middletown in Transition, by 
Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd, 
and Fifty Million Brothers, by Charles 
W. Ferguson. 

About ten years ago, these authors (the 
Lynds) made a study of a Middlewestern 
town and called the book Middletown, 
which most observers believe is Muncie, 
Indiana. I do not know whether it is or 
not; but it might be any town almost 
anywhere in the world, metro- 
politan centers like New York, London, 


except 
Paris, etc. Main Street, tor example, is 
just as true of a French small-size town 
as it is of Minnesota; and if you don't 


think so, read Flaubert’s :mmortal clas 


sic Madame Bovary, or Artsybashev’s 
terrific book The Breaking Point. The 
main difference is that the people (all 
the people) in Middletown are happier 
than they are in the French town, and, 
compared with the Russian small town, 


are in Paradise. 


Rey YW, ten years later, our two learned 


authors produce a colossal doctor's thesis, 
called Middletown in Transition. This 
is a valuable and important contribution 
to the social history of America; but I do 
not wholly share what (if I understand 
them) is the authors’ surprise, tinctured 
with dismay in learning that the situa 
tion in Middletown has not changed very 
much during these ten years. Retormers 
and enthusiasts and investigators are 
often disconcerted to find that economic 
laws cannot be changed by appropriate 
legislation; and that although both opin- 
ions and votes can be bought with 
money, human nature remains the same. 

Two tales I recently heard, whether 
true or not, are worth considering. An 
Englishman, visiting this country, came 
to a town where there was a great strike; 
and, on inquiring what the employees 
were striking for, he learned it was be- 
cause there was not sufficient space given 
them to park their automobiles. He 
fainted and was only with difficulty 
brought back to consciousness. 

The other story is that a class of girls 
in some school, studying agricultural eco- 


nomics, visited a farm, with notebook | 





DIVERSION? Our friend, Webster, defines it 

as “that which diverts the mind from care, and 

releases and amuses’. Pastime, entertainment 

recreation, sport, game, play, solace, merriment 
are all synonims of diversion 


And what does a tourist primarily seek when 
he or she goes touring? E iversion, of course! 
The greatest tourist of them all, the inimitable 
Will Rogers, once said: “Quaint Mexicana’! The 
thing that strikes me is that we go away al! over 
the world and prow! all around hunting for odd 
and different things, and here they are at our 
very doorstep 


Plan your vacation in air-conditioned comfort 
to air-conditioned Mexico City. Fast, through, 
up-to-date train service, a twenty eight cent pe 
so”, and Mexico's distinctive foreign atmos 
phere, give you the ideal holiday 





Your travel agent wil] gladly map out « 
tractive itinerary to suit your tastes. Ask 

for information on OVERNIGHT side 
srovincial Mexico. You will enjoy hav your 
latest folders 

Ten cents brings you a « rful pictorial map 


of Mexicx 


RATIONAL RAILWAYS oF MEXICO 


310-201-H North Wells B 





To complete your Rotary library add 
Bound Volumes of past issues of Tht 
ROTARIAN. Prices submitted on request. 





Marlin Razor Blades 


Old Company Slashes Selling 
Costs—Offers 40 First Quality 
Blades for Half a Dollar 


The Marlin Firearms Company, ta 
mous for the manufacture of fine guns 
since 1870, has found a way to bring 
the finest quality razor blades to shav 
ers at a fraction of their usual cost 

Basic patents having expired, Marlin 
pays no royalties. And by selling in 
“wholesale” quantities, with economies 
in packaging, shipping, etc., the com 
pany effects savings which are passed 
on to the consumer 

Made of the finest Swedish surgica 
steel, for standard holders, Marlin 
blades are offered at the unprece 
dented price of 80 for one dollar, 40 
for fifty cents. "Under the company’s 
ironclad guarantee, you can try these 
new blades without risk Use five, 
and if you do not find them equal to 
the best, you may return the balance 
and get your money back. 

Mail the coupon today for a “whole 
sale’”’ package of these fine blades! 
Marlin wil! nay the postage 
the Marlin Fircarms Co 
90 Willow Street. New Haven, Conn 
ieneciosed is .... . for which send me. postage 
aid Marlin urgica e€ Blades 
Double kdge styl unde back 


guarant ¢ 


40 for 50c 80 for $1 
Name. 
Street Address 
City tate 
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and pencil ready, and asked the farmer 
how often he milked the cows. He re- 
plied quickly, “Every Thursday, unless 
it rains.” 

Fifty Million Brothers, with the secon- 
dary title A Panorama of American 
Lodges and Clubs, by Charles W. Fergu- 
son, is an extremely well-written book. 
The attitude is in general mildly ironical, 
which was to be expected; it is like a 
bachelor’s view of married life, an agnos- 
tic’s view of the Roman Catholic church, 
a cynic’s view of an enthusiastic orator, 
a “practical” man’s view of a conversa- 
tion among artists. It is natural, but not 
wholly accurate, to speak of the Rotary 
addresses at the regular meetings as 
“luncheon-club rhetoric and the undying 
sentiment it expresses.” No one should 
write on this subject unless he has heard 
for at least ten successive weeks the 
noonday addresses at a Rotary Club. 
“Rhetoric and undying sentiment” are 
curiously inept words to describe them. 
And the success of clubs in general is not 
owing to the skill with which such a 
scheme is forced on humanity. It is 
rather owing to a universal need in 
human nature. It is not good for man 
to be alone. 

* To turn from these last two books, 
valuable and well written as they are, to 
The Cruise of the Joseph Conrad, by 
Captain Alan Villiers, is indeed like go- 
ing from a stuffy interior out on the open 
ocean. In my opinion, Captain Villiers 
writes the best books about deep-water 
sailing that I have read, with the one ex- 
ception of Two Years before the Mast. 
He is a young man, born in Australia, 
who went to sea as a boy; and although 
he has been in steam, whaling in the 
Antarctic, his heart and soul are in sails. 


_ he made 
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His book, written some years ago, called 
By Way of Cape Horn, shows that he is 
not only an able-bodied seaman (that 
A.B. is more hardly earned than the 
same letters in academic life), but a lit- 
erary artist as well. And in addition to 
these two qualifications, which John 
Masefield also had, he shares with Mase- 
field a certain spiritual grace. For, while 
Captain Villiers knows the worst that 
the wild ocean can do, and the worst in 
human nature in its primitive savagery 
and vulgarity, he has an innate refine- 
ment. One hundred percent masculine, 
captain of a full-rigged ship with all that 
implies, at heart he is a gentleman. He 
bought this ship with his last dollar; with 
a crew of boys averaging 15 years of age, 
a two-year voyage, circum- 
navigating the globe in a vessel not much 
bigger than those of the Elizabethans, 
sailed 57,800 miles, went around Cape 
Horn in mid-Winter, and faced the dis- 
asters of the deep and financial worries 
with resolution. This book is fascinat- 
ing; it is thrilling; and the abundance of 
full-page photographs gives a landlubber 
like me some idea of what these men had 
to endure. Perhaps the most wonderful 
thing about this tremendous voyage is 
that Captain Villiers took out all these 
boys and brought every one of them 
back. 

He is the last man in the world to 
write or to talk sanctimoniously; but | 
was deeply impressed by this paragraph, 
which was written at the end of the long 
voyage: 

“T had sailed near 60,000 miles, and I 
did not know why; I had crossed the 
lengths and breadths of four oceans and 
seven seas; I had passed the Line four 
times and had rounded Good Hope and 





Edwin Markham—Rotarian 


KL NO contemporary American poet have more 
honors come than to Edwin Markham. 
Staten Island, New York, on the occasion of his 85th 
birthday, dedicated a meeting to him as a fellow mem- 
ber. This photo was taken shortly after he wrote The 
Man with the Hoe. THE ROTARIAN is privileged 
hitherto unpublished verse. 


here to present this 


Rotarians at 





To a Young Man 


I do not say to you, Be rich; 

For the poor, perhaps, are as fortunate as the 
rich— 

Perhaps more fortunate. 

I do not say, Be great in the world’s eye; 

But do your work, and though the task be 
humble, 

Do it with noble purpose, like a king 

Who goes to shape a kingdom. Do your work, 

Careless of fame, content to be unknown. 

In the large scales of Time all men are dust. 





I do not say to you, Be rich, be great; 
But all my summons is a cry to arms. 
Join your unfettered youth 
To a holy cause, unfriended, hooted, hissed. 
Lead the forlorn hope: 
The God's voice calls you to the battle-line: 
(Hark, where the bugles wander and cry on the 
roads! ) 
Go down and let your sword’s fire light the 
way. 
—Epwin MarKHAM 
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the Horn, and beat out of the Coral Sea, 
and beat by many reefs and anchored in 
strange places and quiet lagoons; and 
had brought my collection of youth 
round the world without accident and 
without loss. For this I thanked God in 
humility and devoutly, for I knew that 
above all I had been sustained through- 
out that voyage, in whatever manner of 
vicissitude or near-calamity that arose, by 
Providence. There had been much in 
that voyage to sustain my belief; and 
nothing to shake it.” 

No better thing could happen to a 
healthy boy than to go as a seaman on a 
long voyage with Captain Villiers. 

Let me add that every Rotary Club 
and every other club in the country 
should hear Captain Villiers give his lec- 
tures on the sea, illustrated with moving 


pictures. 


Dor fail to read Forty Years on 
Main Street, by that superman of the 
newspaper, William Allen White, who is 
a member of the Rotary Club of Emporia, 
Kansas. It is a editorial 
comment, articles, 
and the world extending over 40 years 
All persons in 


collection of 
and remarks on life 


of the Emporia Gazette. 
Europe who really want to know what 
America ‘s like will profit by reading the 
pages of this volume. 

Autobiographies are becoming ex- 
tremely common, and do you know why? 
It is because every autobiography has 
much of interest for every reader. The 
story of the life of any man or woman, 
told by the one who lives it, has a human 
interest not to be found in any other kind 
of literature. Autobiographies used to be 
written mainly by old people and often 
with a proviso in their will that the book 
should not be published until after the 
death of the author; but in these days, 
when people live so much in so short a 
period, autobiographies are often writ- 
ten by those who are young in years. 
For length of life is not determined by 
the clock and the calendar, but by in- 
tensity of experience. 

I made that same observation in the 
June Rotarian, when I suggested that 
Noel Coward’s Present Indicative would 
thrill you as it thrilled me. For here is 
an autobiography written by a young 
man who has lived life to the full in his 
less than 40 years in this world — has 
tasted its failures and its hardships, has 
enjoyed its happiness and towering suc- 
cess. The life of Noel Coward is like 
reading the history of the theater during 
the last two decades; he has been in it 
since he was a boy of ten. 

And now let me recommend two 
thrillers that are fearfully and wonder- 





fully exciting. The Red Box, by Rex 
Stout, and Three Die at Midnight, by 
John Hunter. 
newest and latest book of Bulldog Drum- 


I have also just read the 


mond, called Challenge; and I advise 
you to follow my example. 

. . . 
Books mentioned, their publishers and prices: 

The Book of Poetry Edwin Markham Dodd, 
Mead $3.50.—Edwin Markham—A Biography. 
William Leroy Stidger Abingdon Press. $2.50.— 
Middletown in Transition Robert S. Lynd and 
Helen Merrell Lynd Harcourt, Brace $5.—Fifty 
Million Brothers Charles W. Ferguson Farrar & 
Rinehart $3 The Cruise of the Joseph Conrad. 
Alan Villiers. Scribner. $3.75.—Forty Years on 
Main Street William Allen White Farrar & 
Rinehart $3.—Present Indicative Noel Coward 
Doubleday Doran $3 The Red Box. Rex Srout 
Farrar & Rinehart $2 Three Die at Midnight. 
John Hunter Dutton $2.—Challenge Bulldog 
Drummond. Crime Club. $2. 
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Hobbyhorse 
Hitching Post 


| PO, which several Rotarians 
have discussed in this department during the 
past few months, has opened new worlds to 
inventors, “Light caught in a 
Rorartan R. E. O'Botcer, of 


modern 


scientists and 
says 
Shanghai, China, “is a 


On that subject he expands herewith. 


camera,” 
magiciamn’s 


wand.” 
* 8 @ 


Not long ago, the Atlantic liner Manhattan 
nosed through blizzard and fog. On the bridge 
were mounted an automatic camera and devel- 


oping box. Exposures were made at intervals 


of one minute. By pressing a button illuminat- 
ing the negative, the officer on duty could see 
what lay ahead, 50 seconds after the exposure 
was made. In a dense fog through which the 


human eye could pierce only a few rods, he 
had a visibility of five miles. 

The captain of the Manhattan has called this 
camera the greatest aid to navigation since radio. 

This spectacular development was made pos- 
sible by photographic exploration of that part of 
the spectrum, invisible to the human eye, which 
is known as infrared. These light rays have been 
rendered visible to the camera by the develop- 
ment of new negative emulsions used on photo- 
graphic plates. 

One specialized but highly practical scientific 
use of photography is to show what happens in 
machines the movements of which are thousands 
of times too fast for any unaided human eye to 
see. This requires complex laboratory equip- 
ment, but the camera’s eye and the employment 
of light are the essential features. Drs. Edgerton 
and Germeshausen, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, have thus shown that a drop 
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The spark at the negative pole 
of an induction coil made this 
glorious sunburst on a camera 
plate... .Infra D film record- 
ed the skyscraper and back- 
ground despite dense smoke. 


Photos: (left) Havers; (below) Brown Bros, 





of spilled milk, at the instant of striking a hard 
plate, causes a miniature volcanic eruption. Th 


have shown strange things that happen when a 
bullet punctures a soap bubble, when a hammer 
hits a light bulb, when a midiron hits a 
ball. 

Motion pictures, of course, introduced end 
One odd de\ 


opment is “sculptography’’—that is, photograph 


possibilities in the use of light. 


ing objects, especially people, in solid form. A 
method for doing this has been devised by | 
Morioka, of Japan. 

The person who is to be “sculpted” sits in a 
chair in front of a 
A beam of light falls vertically across 


revolving motion-pictul 
camera. 
his features, in such a way as to show his pro- 
file sharply at that point. As the chair revolves, 
the camera records a large number of successive 
profiles at minutely spaced intervals. No less 
than 456 profiles are taken in a single sitting of 
four or five seconds. 

The film is then enlarged to any desired size, 
pasted on thin aluminum, cut out, the individ- 
ual pieces mounted radially in correct sequence, 
and the interstices filled with paraffin, thus form- 
ing a rough but photographically exact solid 
image of the sitter. This is retouched, finished, 
and cast. 

There are few hobbies so universally interest- 
ing. 
elaborate; it may be a “still” or a motion-picture 
machine. The amateur may do all his own de- 
veloping, printing, and enlarging, or he may 
only “press the button.” 

The desire to make picture records of the 
beauties we see about us is well nigh universal 
and it is as ancient as man himself, but the tools 
are forever changing and the industry is as mod- 
ern as today or even tomorrow. 


The amateur’s camera may be simple or 


The microscope and the camera com- 
bine to yield this highly magnified 
segment of the eye of a beetle. 
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Helps for the Club Program Makers 


The following reading references are 
based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
vance, 1937-38 (Form No. 251) issued 
from the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
The supplementary references may be ob- 
tained from your local public library or by 
writing to the individual State Library Com- 
missions. 

a. Ae 
SECOND WEEK (JULY) — What Our 

Club Might Do to Understand Other 

Nationals in Our Neighborhood (Inter- 

national Service). 
From Tue Rorartan— 


My Friends, the Chinese. 
page 17. 

Rotary Takes Root in Malaya. 
This issue, page 48. 

Start in Your Own Yard. Editorial. 


Carlo Ros. This issue, 
Richard Sidney. 


This issue, 


page 28. 

Home-Town International Service. Walter D. 
Head. Oct., 1935. 

Small Towns Need Rotary. Fred H. Clausen. 
Nov., 1934. 

Let’s Speak of Friendship. Abbé Ernest Dimnet. 
Dec., 1936 

Compassion . . - - Courage. Dr. Leopold Pro- 
chazka. Apr., "1936. 

What Rotary Means to My Town. R. A. Bald- 
win. June, 1935. 

Are You a ‘Good Neighbor’? Gerard Swope. 

Yov., 1935, 


Other Magazines— 
Like and Unlike 


in East and West; abstract. 


Pearl Buck. Vital Speeches. Aug. 12, 1935. 

Thirty Million New Americans. [.ouis Adamic. 
Harper’s. Nov., 1934. 

Englishmen and Others. C. Malaparte. Yale 
Review. June, 1936. 

English Think in Chinese. Lin Yutang. Forum 
June, 1936. 

Books— 

My Country and My People. Lin Yutang. 
Reynal. N. Y. 1935. $3. 

Canada Cavalcade. Robert H. Davis. Appleton- 
Century. ¥. i937. $3. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Consular Luncheons. No. 711. 

Institutes of International Relations. No. 740. 

See Community Internationally Minded? 
o. 739. 

International Service Locally. 

Getting Their Viewpoint. 
No. 774. 

THIRD WEEK (JULY)—What Resolu- 
tions 23-34 and 36-15 Mean (Community 
Service). 

From Tue Rorartan— 
What Is the Right Answer? 

son. May, 1930. 

Pamphlets and Papers— 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
bat = Resolutions 23-34 and 36-15 Mean. No. 

602a. 

FIRST WEEK (AUGUST) — THE RO- 
TARIAN and Other Rotary Publica- 
tions As a Source of International Views 
and News (International Service). 

From Tue Rorartan— 


Re: Our Own Rotary Press. This issue, page 46. 
Our Magazine—Then and Now. C hesley R., 
Perry. Jan., 1936. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


Ree peaaive Program on Rotary Publications. 
o. 712a 


SECOND WEEK (AUGUST)—What My 
Job Means to My Community (Vocational 
Service). 

From Tue Rorartan— 


No. 785. 


(Program Outline.) 


Clinton P. Ander- 


We Sell Service. R. S. Francis, Jr. This issue, 
page 20. 
A — Town Editor Speaks. W. Earle Dye. 
This issue, page 26. ; 
Seil Service, Not Goods. Sir Herbert Austin. 
Oct., 1935. 

We Expect J of Doctors. George J. Spreull. 
Dec., 193 

Yea, the Work of pu Hands. Whiting Wil- 
liams. Dec., 19 


Other Miesincs— 


At Your Service. Selma Robinson. Reader’s Di- 


gest. Mar., 1937. Apr., 1937. 
Gotvien to Shoppers. Reader’s Digest. Feb., 


Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


Outline for a Vocational Talk. (Compiled by 


R. I. Vocational Service Con 1936.) 


No. 573a 
Other Suggestions for 
Club Programs 


TRAILERS AND THEIR PROBLEM 


imiuttee, 


From THe Rorartan— 

Rolling Homes and Rolling Stones. Earnest 
Elmo Calkins. This issue, page 14. = ¥ 
The Trailer Comes of Age. Editorial. This is 

sue, page 29 
Other Magazines— 
200,000 Trailers. Fortune. Mar., 1937. 
How Will the Trailer Home Be Governed? 


American City. Mar., 1937. 
How Business Uses Trailers. Business Week. 
Feb. 13, 1937. 
Books— 
Folding Bedouins, or Adrift in a Trailer. Hlow- 
ard Vincent O'Brien. Willett, Clark. Chicago 


1936. $1. 
MANAGED MONEY 
From Tue Rorarian 


Brakes for Inflation. 
This issue, page 


Sir Charles Morgan-Webb. 


World Trade haan ‘Stable Money. Sir Arthur 
Salter. July, 1936. 
Books 


Seven Kinds of Inflation. Richard [). Skinner. 


McGraw-Hill. ¥. 1937. $2.50 


Districts Remumbered 


Rotary Districts 
Newfoundland, 


Complete renumbering of all 
in the United 
and Bermuda (USCNB) was the result of further 
the B« 


ntreux, Switzer- 


States, Canada, 


study of the redistricting program by ard 


of Directors at its meeting in Mi 
land, on June 4. 
All Districts in the USCNB are 


n LOL to 200, 


to be included 


in the series of numbers frot inclu 


sive. And all numbers from | to 100, inclusive 
are reserved for Districts in countries other than 
USCNB, the numbers of this group remaining 
the same as before with the exception of those 


for Mexico, where District 3-E (Eastern Mexico), 


indicated on paye 14, becomes District 3, and 
District 3-W (Western Mexico) becomes Dis- 
trict 4. 
The new designations for Districts in USCNB 
are as follows: 
Old Nex Old Nex 
Number Number Number Number 
102 27 169 
2a 104 28a 171 
2b 105 28b 172 
2c 106 9 174 
a 107 30 199 
2e 108 31 197 
4 116 2 192 
5 110 33a 176 
6 112 33b 175 
7 113 4 180 
8a 123 5 151 
8b 122 36an 182 
9 117 36as 183 
10 143 36b 184 
11 132 37 195 
l2a 124 38 193 
12b 125 39 167 
13 144 40 147 
l4a 135 41 127 
14b 134 42 115 
15 136 43 111 
16 140 44 146 
17a 139 45a 149 
17b 141 45b 148 
18a 161 47a 129 
18b 162 47b 130 
19a 119 48 128 
19b 120 50 179 
20 155 51 177 
2la 157 52 163 
21b 158 S6a 187 
22 159 56b 186 
23n 152 57a 189 
23s 153 57b 188 
24 185 58 190 
26 164 62 138 
69 165 


For a description of the territory and the 
number of Clubs in each District, see the an- 
nouncement on page 48 of the May, 1937, issue 
of THe Rorarian. 








SALES EXECUTIVE: 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 


e Middle age - 15 years successful 
sale sales record as executive in automotive 
lines with national distribution through 
which have also gained thorough know! 
edge merchandising through department | 
stores - chain stores - super service stations 
ete. Preceding sales work have back 
ground auditing credit mgr. - banking 

Might consider interest in or purchase 
of suecessful or potential business 


Fox 3-11, The ROTAR'AN 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. | 


whole- 




















| Composition Company 





||} 211 W. WACKER DRIVE e CHICAGO 


> 


Phone Central 3173 





The Largest Selection of Modern 


Type Faces in the Middle West 








THE HANDIEST POCKET 


KNIFE EVER DESIGNED! 


@ Once you've used it, the 
Christy Sport Knife will have 
as warm a place in your 
heart as your favorite fishing 
rod ... Neat, handy, useful, 
and durable ... Brass frame, 
| heavily chromium plated. 
| Blade of finest razor steel. 


marl . 


Graceful design, light weight; 
fine enough to wear on your 
silver, gold or platinum chain 
| .. . sturdy enough to stand 
| up under the use to which 
| 

| 





. practica 
/ 





you put a knife. 


Dheee iy in one 


Instantly opened or 

q closed with one hand. 
No mcaaat” fingernails. 

ae lade locks 

i easily in any 

WT one of three 

: lengths ... 
really three 
blades in one, 
GUARANTEED 
TO PLEASE 
Sent postpaid 
Please use coupon 





$1.00. 
below. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


for 





DEALERS—Be among the first 
to sell this novel profit item. 
Write for full details and prices. 
Salesmen—Write for proposition. 


wy, 

1 

THE CHRISTY CO., Fremont, Cie, A size 
Enclosed is $1. 00, for a Christy Sport Knife 

not entirely satisfied, | may return it and my $1.00 will 

be refunded, (Ohio orders add 3c for sales tax.) 




















writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 


When 


lf | am 


R3 
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ROTARY 


ROAD SIGNS 


Desirable for every com- 
munity. Design drawn 
by an artist, modeled in 
clay by a sculptor, re- 
produced in wax and 
cast intoa metal pattern, 





. 


18° Rotary Wheel with holding its shape in 


8x25" plate, Silicon 
Aluminum, finished in definitely. Available In 
blue and gold or yellow, 18” and 30” only. Prices 
as illustrated, $12.00 


complete are reasonable. 


We will gladly send you our descriptive folder upon 
Lrequest, which does not obligate you im any way 


RABUN BRONZE FOUNDRY 


2111 Belgrave Avenue 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA 








Home of 
CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 
for 15 Years 


Rotarians from many climes always make -he 
Hotel Sherman thei; home when in Chicago 


WORLD RENOWNED 
RESTAURANTS 


Chicago Rotary Ciub Luncheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15. A real Rotary welcome 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


BE SURE TO VISIT —— 


COLLEGE INN 


“CHICAGO'S BRIGHTEST SPOT" — 























REALTORS 


Write us about your real estate 
problems in the St. Louis territory. 


Industrial and commercia! property 
Leasing 
Property management 
General Real Estate business 
Any one of our 4 offices in St. Louis 
at your service. 


CARL G. STIFEL REALTY C0. 


St. Louis, Mo, 























Rotary Supplies 
for every occasion 
Write for Catalogue ‘‘R-3’’ 
The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 


325 West Madison Street Chicago, Hl. 











PE dilealllee tidbit tle 22 
: We will write + 
® SPEAKERS : your speeches. i) 
= Rates as low as $1.00 for half-hour ad- 
By dress, depending on type of speech & 
= wanted. Information free. Strictly os 
7 confidential. Write! s 
= FREE: Ten Rules for Public Speaking. a 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY =| 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 


= 2 2S SS 


To complete your Rotary library add 
Bound Volumes of past issues of THE 











ROTARIAN. Prices submitted on request, 


When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 





Chats on 
Contributors 


, George E. Vincent was 21, he has 
been writing about people, talking with people, 
thinking about people. He concludes, among 
other things, that “humor is our great protection 
against fanaticism,” hence his valid reasons for 
believing A Chuckle Girdles the World. With 
a degree from Yale in 1885, he entered editorial 
work and has never entirely deserted it, though 
the years have seen his rise to the heights of 
educational leadership as president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota from 1911 to 1917, and his 
selection as the first president of Rockefeller 
Foundation, from which he retired in 1929. A 
leader in the field of Chautauqua, he has since 
1915 been honorary president of the Chautauqua 
System. Often called the “dean of speakers,” 
he has travelled much in 
recent years in other lands. 


Following a distin- 
guished career in the Civil 
Service in India, Sir 
Charles Morgan-Webb 
became chief secretary to 
the Government in Burma 
cuee< in 1918, and, two years 
E. E, Calkins \atcr, chancellor of the 

University of Rangoon. 
From 1925 to 1930, he was the proprietor of 
the Finchley Press in London, England, and 
since, the president of the London and Suburban 
Press. With nations tinkering with currency 
machinery, he has given consideration to Brakes 
for Inflation, the title under which he writes for 
this month's Rorartan. From his pen have 
flowed, in book form, The Rise and Fall of the 
Gold Standard, Ten Years of Currency Revolu- 
tion, and The Currency Road to Prosperity. He 
is a member of the London, England, Rotary 
Club. ... Though Earnest Elmo Calkins 
“cannot drive a car,” he knows the joys and 
problems of those who can and do, as Rolling 
Homes and Rolling Stones wou!'d indicate. 
Winner of the Edward Bok gold medal for dis- 
tinguished service to advertising, author of sev- 
eral books and numerous articles on advertising 
and kindred topics, for 30 years president of his 
own company, he retired a few years ago to 
devote his entire time to writing, at his homes 
in New York City and Lakeville, Conn. 


* * + 


Award Contracts to the Lowest Bidder?, the 
debate-of-the-month, brings words of approval 
and disapproval from representatives of two 
schools of thought on this professional question. 
Algernon Blair, who gives his approval, is a 
contractor and builder of note throughout the 
Southern part of the United States. A Past 
President of the Rotary Club of Montgomery, 
Ala., he has held many Rotary offices, being a 
Director of Rotary International in 1934-35. ... 





THE ROTARIAN 








Contributor Sydney Webster “snapped” 
while on a gob in the Shan States. 


An emphatic No is the verdict of Sydney 
Webster, managing director of a firm of ma 
chinery suppliers and engineering contractors 
bearing his name. English by birth, he has lived 
in Burma since 1905, and is a member of the 
Rotary Club of Rangoon. ... When R. S. 
Francis, Jr.. We Sell Service, finished college, 
he found a depression in progress, so he sold oi! 
and gas until he embarked on his career ship: 
advertising writing. 
* . * 

A frequent contributor to THE Rotarian, th 
late Carlo Bos lived for more than 30 years in 
China. As a member of the Chinese Maritime 
Commission, later as Commissioner of Customs, 
he knew well My Friends, the Chinese. Presi 
dent of the Shanghai Rotary Club in 1929-30, 
he later became the founder and first President 
of the Amoy, China, Rotary Club. . . . Leland 
D. Case, who tells the story of Rotary Inter 
national’s 28th annual Convention, Inspiration 
on the Riviera, is the editor of THe Rorarian. 
.. . Richard Sidney, Rotary Takes Root in 
Malaya, Rotary’s new secretary for Asia, has fo: 
the past several years been editor of The Roda, 
the magazine of Rotary District 80. Born in 
southern India, he went at the age of 6 to Eng- 
land to be educated. He received his master’s 
degree in 1919. Four years later, he departed 
for Malaya, where he has been in educational 
and literary work ever since. His pen produc- 
tions include Malay Land, In British Malaya To- 
day, and Three Men in Malaya. He is a mem- 
ber of the Singapere Rotary Club. 

. . * * 

W. Earle Dye, The Home-Town Editor 
Speaks, lives in Richmond, Mo., where for years 
he edited The Missourian, “typical of the thou- 
sands of ‘home-town newspapers’ scattered over 
the country.” Now engaged in advertising and 
sales management, he is a charter member of the 
Richmond Rotary Club and a Past President. 
.. . William Lyon Phelps surveys again the 
book horizon and in May I Suggest—he relates 
what he sees there. A member of the New 
Haven, Conn., Rotary Club, he is professor 
emeritus of English of Yale University. 


Contributors Vincent, Dye, Blair, Sidney, Morgan-Webb 


Photos (1) Underwood & Underwood; (2) Wysong; (4) M. Leroy Rus 
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=| EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS 

















The Gymnasium 


ROXBURY 


A Modern Preparatory School for 150 boys. Suc- 
cessful college preparation. Small classes. Indi- 
vidual attention. Flexible curriculum. 100-acre 
campus; large gymnasium. All sports, including 
golf. Broad extra curricular program with music 
and dramatics. Separate Junior School. Catalogue 
on Request. 
A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster 
Cheshire, Connecticut 























THE HUN SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


Princeton, New Jersey 





LOWER SCHOOL 

A complete school in itself en- 
tirely separate from Upper 
School. Forty-acre campus at 
Edgerstoune, one mile from 
Princeton. Fifth grade through 
Sophomore year of High School 
Experienced masters Sound 
preparation for Hun Upper 
School or other preparatory 
schools. Complete program of 

rts and other activities 

ptional five-day boarding plan 








Exceptional preparation for 
college Best features of 
tutorial plan through small 
informal instruction groups 
with unusually successful mas 

ters Ind jual attention 

Complete modern buildings 
and campus All sports in 

cluding football polo, crew 

riding, golf tennis t< 


interscholastic and other cham 


pie 


JOHN G. HUN, PH.D., Headmaster 
109 Stockton St., 


Pri 


UPPER SCHOOL 


mship serie 





nceton, N. J. 











SOUTHERN MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 
“Sound Education—Southern Tradition” 

High School and Junior College. Prepara- 
tion for West Point, Annapolis, Universi- 
ties. Aviation, Radio and Commercial 
Courses. Limited enrollment. Inividual 
attention. Distinguished faculty. Modern 
fire-proof buildings. Good food. All ath- 
letics ; band; orchestra. Scholarships. Mod- 
rate Rate. Catalog. Write Major Wilbur 
Thing, M. A., (Yale) Sup’t., Blackstone, Va 


CHREINER INSTITUTE 3 
Preparatory and Junior College 0 


Departments, all fully accredited; 


Member Southern Association Military. Small 
classes. Supervised study. Ideal winter climate. 
Sixty miles from San Antonio. Endowed. A Junior 
College of the First Class. For literature write 
J.J. Delaney, President, Box A, Kerrville, Texas. 





ADMIRAL BILLARD 
* ACADEMY ® 


New London, Conn. Prepares for College, U.S. 
Coast Guard and Naval Academies, Merchant 
Marine. Veteran staff. New Administration 
Building. 21 acres on private sea beach. Low 
all-inclusive rate. Write for catalog. 


TennesseeMilitary Institute 


Trains leaders; prepares for college or for 
business. Accredited. National patronage, 
Superior faculty ‘'nspires boys to best ef- 
fort. 100 acres, golf course, pool. In 
healthful highlands. Moderate rates. 
Monthly payment optional. Est. 1874, 
Catalog. Col. C. R. Endsley, Box 18, 
Sweetwater, Tenn. 


* $t. John’s* 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


For more than 50 years St. John’s has been training 
boys to make wise choices in life. Thorough instruction, 
plenty of good times Accredited preparation for col- 


lege Inspiring military discipline develops  self-con- 
fidence, leadership All sports, rowing riding Golf 
course. Beautiful lakeside location atalo 


1487 De Koven Hall, Deiafeld, Wis. 


andolph Macon ACADEMY 


MILITARY CCREODITEDO 46TH 
Prepares for college through inten- 
sive study methods. Fireproof buildings. 
Supervised athletics. Reasonable rates. 
For catalog, address: 
COL. JOHN C. BOGGS, Principal 
Box O FRONT ROYAL, VA. 














AMERICA’S first naval prep school. Ac- 
credited. Prepares for college, Annapolis, 
West Point, Coast Guard, Merchant 

amanship, navigation. Sports. 

te rate. No extras. Separate 
Junior school. Summer naval camp.@ 
Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, , 
U.S.N. (Ret.), Supt. Cata- 
log. BoxT, Toms River, N. J. 





* Carson Long Institute «x 


Boys’ Military Schooi. Educates the whole 
boy—physically, mentally, morally. How to 
learn, how to labor, how to live. Prepares 
for college or business. Character building 
supreme. Rates $500. Write for catalogue. 


Box 43 New Bloomfield, Pa. 


CURTIS 


FOR BOYS 8 TO 14 
orenep ouentory training in atmosphere of 
one ew few England h - — . tall classes.” Under 
ors. ‘ur n velo re- 
sponal ity. and initiative. 50 acres in Berkshire 
foothills. Homelike, individual rooms. Plenty of 
a milk and garden foods. Winter sports. 63rd 
year. aye Gerald B. Curtis, Box B, Brookfield 
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BORDENTOWN 
MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Fraduates in 50 colleges. Individual atten- 
tion. Experienced faculty. College prepa- 
ratory, Business and General courses, Also 
Junior School. Accredited. Modern facili- 
ties. Home-like environment. Sports for 
all. Near Trenton. Write REGISTRAR Founded 
for catalog. Box 358, Bordentown, N. J. 1 5 





BLUE RIDGE t-sys 


HENDERSONVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A fully accredited preparatory school of high stand- 
ards, aims and ideals for boys nine years and upwa 
Ideally located in picturesque, healthful Western North 
Carolina, twenty miles from Asheville. Virtually tu- 
torial methods of instruction; supervised athletics. 
Stress laid upon character development. Instruction 
and practice in public speaking. oderate fees. 
cata! ue address 


J. R. Sandifer, Headmaster, Box A, Hendersonvilie, N.C. 

















Oxford Academy 


From arene to New England boys ny 
come btain the special sévents es of 
faseee preparation for leading noes, 
Each student a class. Awakens ma 

faculties. Teaches study, concentration. 
Develops character, initiative. Succeeds 
where others fail. Also Lower School. 
Spacious grounds. Social life. Land and 
water sports. 27th year. Summer School. 

Write for catalog. 


Dr. J. M. Weidberg 


Box A-95 Pleasantville, MN. J. 














One hundred and fiftieth year 
FRANKLIN and MARSHALL ACADEMY 


A wick 
t t es ent i ges 
Per ' ttantinn th % . i 


Varied at 4 Mod 1 men 
Junior De partment for Younger Boys 


E. M. HARTMAN, Pd.D., Frincipal 
Box 500 Lancaster, Pa 








ne 
at 


ENTUCKY [4uiit%? 
INSTITUTE 
A School with a Winter Home in Florida 

Oldest private military school | \ 


Fully accredited. Special j yr depa 

Prepares for g ) 

} and g " i A 
ar Loui e. Winter ssior fir 





Venice, Florida land 
Boys enjoy healthf 1 water oy i ir w 
interrupt teat udie For catalog vidress 


no 


Col. Chas. B. Richmond, President, Box T, Lyndon, Ky 











An Endowed 
School 
for Boys 


Peddie s » Out 
of 3lt boys g <n het ty taal ed i 281 have 
entered colleges such as Yale, Pr Da y 

Harvard trown, Cornell, Pe ania, Ma In 
st e of Technolog 0-acre ca ] lern 
bulldings Near P r inc eton Separate scl for 
younger boys All spo rts for a Scho golf 
course es ar. Catalog 

Wilbour E. Saun ders, ledeaes aster, 
Box 8C Hightstown, N. J 








HARRISBURG | 


ACADEMY 


Provides the best educational facilities for 
te pils of all ages. Graduates > es 

1 niversities Moder ’ gs fine 
car is, new gym swirmni ng poo 2 ath 
letics. Moderate rates Eat. 1784 Two 
year Junior College course in business 








training. 
Arthur &. Brown, Headmaster 
Box 313 Harrisburg, Pa. 


NTWORTH 


tary Academy and Junior College 


years regul ar college w 4 ed 
—high scholastic standard All sp 
Indoor swimming pool, gym tad 
Music, debating, dramatk Non-m 
itary Summerschool. - ndly Fa 
interest in Rotary Write for Catalog. cet 
Sellers, 667 Washington Piace, Lexington, M 
























COL. 0. C. PEARSON, 
Box 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


High School and Junior College 
Every Boy Rides RO. T.C. 





ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 











When writing schools, please mention THe Rotarian 
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Slaves of Fashion 


When will the male of the species 
be emancipated from styles to which 
he has been thrall for half a thousand 
years? wonders Hal G. Vermes in 
your September ROTARIAN. He 
makes a plea to the ‘“‘slaves’’ to throw 
off their shackles and wear clothes in 
keeping with streamlined living— 
his article will give men something 
to think about. 


Is Man Improving? 
Abbe Ernest Dimnet, French 


author and philosopher, considers a 
question which intelligent men are 
asking every day. He surveys the 
past, examines the evidence, and 
gives a bit of encouragement to 
those who would think the present 
picture entirely dark. What this 
astute observer records in your 
September ROTARIAN will open 


new pathways for mental exploration. 


Should Fraternities 
Be Abolished? 


Dean Fred Turner, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and John R. Tunis 
(also, see page 15, this issue) dissect 
an ever-provocative question in the 
debate-of-the-month and give their 
studied opinions as to the worth- | 
whileness of a typically American | 


institution— 


in Your September 


ROTARIAN 


Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Presenting interesting letters of comment from the editorial mailbag 


Re: Awarding Contracts 


The question of “Awarding contracts to the 
lowest bidder” (debated in the July Rotarian) 
comes to me often as an architect. I would say 
it should read, “Award contract to lowest 
capable bidder.” As long as a contractor can 
prove he is capable, he should be awarded the 
contract. 

If owners want some certain contractor to do 
work, he should be allowed to do the work as 
“day work” or be the only contractor to figure 
the job, unless the contractor is to be reim- 
bursed for the time spent figuring the work. 

My opinion on this is based on the fact that 
figuring contracts costs the contractor consider- 
able, and if he is responsible and is the low 
bidder, he should be awarded the contract. 

C,. C. Coursey, Rotarian 
Classification: Architect 
North Platte, Nebraska 


‘Extras’ Follow Low Bids 


As an electrical contractor in Ontario, Canada, 
I can speak on the question “Award Contracts 
to the Lowest Bidder?” only for a specialized 
field in a limited area, but must take without 
exception the negative side presented by Sidney 
Webster, for the following reasons: 

1. There is no such thing as a rigid speci- 
fication which does not permit “cutting corners” 
in either material or workmanship. 

2. Construction methods and estimating data 
are sufficiently standardized, and with an efh- 
cient organization overhead costs are sufhciently 
equal to make the lowest bidder set his price 
only because he does intend to cut corners or 
work at little or no profit or even at a loss 
and “soak” the owner for extras; both condi- 
tions are unhealthy. 

3. It is very costly, as stated by Mr. Webster, 
and increases the cost of doing business consid- 
erably (about 5 percent of contracts actually 
obtained by us in 1936). 

And, in general, the practice of asking for 
competitive bids is most vicious, for example, in 
cases where the low bid is used to bring the 
desired contractor to “terms.” 

As a practical proof on how uneconomical 
competitive bidding can be, the findings of a 
recent survey in Ontario showed that all elec- 
trical contractors doing more than 50 percent 
competitive work of their total year’s “sales” 
had a “life” expectancy of from one to three 
years. All contractors in business more than 
five years showed 60 percent to 85 percent non- 
competitive business to carry the competitive 
portion. 

I sincerely believe that the contractor, whether 
general or “sub,” who can exist on competitive 
work is as rare as the liver bird of Liverpool or 
lives in a Utopian State of which I would like 
to know the location and whether there is room 
for another electrical contractor. 

The reason? Because owners, engineers, 
architects, and construction men are all human, 
with age-old human weaknesses. In the one 
case, to get something as cheap as possible and, 
in the other, to “go just one better and take 
just a bit less than what the competitor might 
ask for the job.” 

The only way a contractor can stay in busi- 
ness is to sell his services, sell his quality of 
work, sell his engineering knowledge, sell him- 
self on his honesty and integrity. The owners 
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will pay a little more, but will have a bette: 

job and possibly the satisfaction that they pur 4 

chased something which is profitable to bot! q 

parties of the deal. 

Gerry Moers, Rotarir 

Classification: Electrical Construction 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


Low Bid Not Always Best 


We have read the articles (July issue) by th ¢2 
two builders on the methods of letting contracts 
The writer was in the contracting business 
from 1900 to 1921. We had a specialized linc 
in grain-handling buildings as the only line ot 
construction. Seventy-five percent of our work 





was taken directly with the customer on a : 
contract basis, leaving to our judgment th 5 
kind of plant that would best meet the require ; 
ments. In this specialized work, a straight-out } 
contract gives the customer the exact amount ot 4 


the cost for the finished job, and in this class 
of construction there is no need nor any excus 
that we can see for having extras. 

We believe the most sane and economica 
method is to ask some specialized contractor t 
make an offer for a complete plant, thereby say 
ing overhead for both contractor and purchaser. 
Public works—the department at Washingto: 
which has charge of public building, for it 
stance—have architects who are trained along 
one particular line, who know the entire pro 
cedure, and who have a better idea as to what is 
required. In these cases the low-bidder con 
tract might be advisable. 

We have built on the percentage plan an 
on the low-bidder plan, but, as above stated, 1! 
you get a man to give you a bid on a com 
plete plant who knows his work and what | 


going to be required of it, we believe the on! 
way is the same as when buying a suit ot 
clothes: go to somebody you have confidence in 
and take his advice. The original cost may bx 
1 percent higher, but 9 times out of 10 you wil 
get 25 percent more service. 
A. C. Rynpers, Rotarian 

Classification: Grain-Elevator Contractoi 

Wichita, Kansas 


Agrees with Both j 


Award Contracts to the “Lowest Bidder’’? 
(July debate). 

I agree with*both authors. 

YES. When contractors have been invited to 
submit proposals, there exists a moral obligation 
to award contract to the lowest bidder. 

NO. When contractors solicit the priviley¢ 
of submitting proposals, the contract shall b« 
awarded to the bidder who is most able, finan + 
cially and otherwise, to carry out such a contract. 

Peter M. Hutsken, Rotariun 
Classification: Architect 
Lima, Ohio 


Approves ‘Rolling Homes’ 


I am in the automobile business, but | am 
doubly interested in the trailer article (Kolling 
Homes and Rolling Stones, July Rorarian) as 
we have recently gone into the manufacture ot 
trailers. In the event of the trailer trade taking 
hold in Canada as it has in the States, | will, 
undoubtedly, be transferring my classification to 
trailer manufacturing. 

We are associated with Schult Trailers, Inc., 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 








Announcing The Opening of The 


REDDING RIDGE SCHOOL 


SEPTEMBER, 1937 
AT REDDING RIDGE, CONNECTICUT 


A thoroughly modernized curriculum 
for boys 12 to 18 offering sound college 
preparation. Small classes with broad 
program. Write for interview or litera- 
ture describing the new plan of Red- 
ding Ridge. 

Kenneth O. Bonner, Litt. B., LL.B., 

Headmaster 
39 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone: BU tterfield 8-5873 








| 
| 
| 
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GREENBRIER COLLEGE 


In Allegheny Mountains—Near White Sulphur 


Springs. Elevation 2300 Feet. 
For young women. Junior College and college pre- 
paratory. Graduates admitted to colleges or unl- 


versities accepting certificates. Founded 1812. Art, 


Music, Dramatic Art, Secretarial. Recreational and 
Social Activities. Modern fireproof dormitory Flat 
rate $750. For catalog, address: French omp- 
son, D.D.. Pres., Dept. S, Lewisburg, W. V 











AVERETT, 


Fully’accredited two-year Junior College for 
women, emphasizing liberal arts. Transfer 
and terminal courses in music, art, expres- 
sion; teacher training, secretarial, physical 
education, home economics. Dramatics. 
Golf, riding. Pool. In healthful Piedmont section 
Beautiful new buildings. 78th year. Endowed rate 


Catalog. e 4 
wares: Curtis Bishop, President 
Box B 


Danville. Va. 








CARLISLE SCHOOL 


Boys’ military preparatory, ages {2 to 20 


Ideal location, fully accredited, small classes, indi- 
vidual instruction, good athletic team, rate $450.00 
includes dress uniform. Write for catalogue. 


COLONEL JAS. F. RISHER, HEADMASTER, 
Lock drawer G, Bamberg, S. C. 








Since 1885 For Boys 


THE MORGAN SCHOOL 


PETERSBURG, TENNESSEE 





Junior School Preparatory 7. jraduate 
4 School “limit 10 
Limit 20 Limit 75 High School 
Grades 6-7-8 Grades 9-10-11-12 Graduates 
$450.00 $550.00 $550.00 
-—<Ailso Summer School—— 
Address R. KENNETH MORGAN, JR., Hoadmastor 


“Where Boys Are Taught to Find Themselves” 


PERKIOMEN 


ceredited school convenient to New York and 
Select group of boys from best 
Classes average 8. Boys really learn 
92% of last year’s graduates in 
Unusual librar: Wide varie of 
ting. Exceilent Junior School. 
45th year. Moderate 



















sports; 
Accredited Summer 
rate, no extras. Ca’ 
Cc. E. Tobias, M.A., Headmaster 

Pennsbu 


School. 
talog. 


Box 1087 
a om 








a MILITARY SCHOOL _ 


Junior College and High School 
94th year. Noted for successful Geveloomnees of 


> and morally. 

ac classes. High scholastic stan 
ards. eters" buildings. $200,000 gymna- 
sium, indoor swimming pool. ‘Every sport 
for the boy. Marksmanship. 96 acres. 
Write tones for eatalog. Address Cel. 

A. M. Hitch ooo 

87Cc, Beonville, Missouri. 


LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


boys oe gg A 
credited. 



















; Offering thorough course in clini- 
* cal laboratory technique, including 
: Basal Metabolism, in 9 months. 
Also X-Ray and Physiotherapy 
in 3 months. Unusually high 
graduate placement. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. 
3428 © Lake St. - 


A PROFE N FOR 


MEN AND WOMEN 


|, MINN. 








FRANKLIN scactcnie, 


A Dept. of Franklin School of Science and Arts offers 
unusually strong, complete, and well-balanced 9 months’ 
professional training courses in: (1) Medical Laboratory 
Technology (for Men and Women); (2) Medical Secretary- 
ship (for Women only); also complete X-Ray Technology 
course for Men and Women in 6 months. Franklin 
graduates are in especial demand. Active, National, Free 
Placement Service. Write for Catalog D. 
1906 SPRUCE ST., PHILA. PA. 








FAIRFAX HALL 


In famous Shenandoah Valley of Virginia 
College Preparatory and Junior College. All Fine 
Arts. Elective courses to suit individual aptitudes. 


and citizenship. Enroll- 
ment limited to one hundred girls. Indoor and outdoor 
pools. Private riding stable. All sports and recrea- 
tions. Rotary scholarship ane club for the daughters 
of Rotarians. Write for Cata 


FAIRFAX HALL 
Box RO, Park Station 


Gulf Park 


COLLEGE BY-THE-SEA 


Also 


Highest standards of w 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Waynesboro, Virginia 











ACCREDITED 2-year Junior College 
3-year college preparatory course. Music, 
art, speech and theater arts, home eco- 
nomics, secretaryship. Park-like campus 
of semi-tropical beauty. Riding, salt water 
sports. New fresh water pool. prating Catalog. 
Richard G. Cox, Pres., Box R, Gulfport, Miss, 











LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


ST. CHARLES, MO. 


Successful PATTERNS FOR LIVING are 
being worked out and developed at 
Lindenwood. Write JOHN L. ROEMER, 
President, Box R037. 


NURSING 




















THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING, CHICAGO 


offers an accredited three-year nursing course to 


young women with two or more years college prep- 
aration Graduates are qualified for registration in 
Illinois, New York and other states Entrance Sep- 
tember and March each year. Apply Nursing Depart- 


ment, 


PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 


1750 West Congress Street, Chicago, Illinois 











THEATRICAL 


Niene 2 The 

4 
ene 3: [heatre 
(43rd year) 3 in 1 courses, Stage, Screen, Radio 
Elective—Drama, Speech, Vocal, Dance Arts, 
Opera, Musical Comedy, Music and Fine Arts for 
Acting, Teaching, Directing and Personal Develop- 
ment. 
Stock Theatre appearances while learning. Gradu- 
ates: Fred Astaire, Una Merkel, Lee Tracy. etc. Cat- 
alog, apply Sec’y Rehan, 66 West 85 St., New York. 


SPACE IN THIS DIRECTORY 


is available to schools of good stand. 
ing at nominal cost. Write today 
for complete information. Address 
Tue Rorarian, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 




















When writing schools, please mention THE ROTARIAN 





COLLEG ES 


MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR 


(1845-1937) In the Heart of spree 


Four-year fully accredited college for women Me 


National Association Schools of Music. Complete aca _ ni 

schedule offered (education, home economics, science 
journalism) Superior FINE ARTS (1 mee art, dra- 
matics). Modern facilities, healthful climate smopoll- 
tan scudent body. Low rates, large loan funds—ample 
endowment. Fall term, Sept. 13 Wrie Pres. Gordon G 





Singleton, A. M., Ph.D., Ph.D., Belton, Tex 
SEMINARY 


MORAVIAN ‘aitec: 


America’s Oldest Boarding Schoo! .or Girls 


Beautiful nine acre Campus Modern equipment 
Individual needs met. 
SEMINARY: Grades 1 to 12, College Pre Practical 
courses. Separate Junior School All sports 
COLLEGE Four year A.B. and B.S. decree Certificate 
courses: Fine and Applied Arts, Secretarial, Drama- 
tics, Music, Laboratory technician 


Separate Catalogs for Seminary and College 
Edw. J. Heath. M.A., D_D., Pres.. Box M, Bethiehem. Pa 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


A School of Distinction 








rd fo yur-vear college, B \ Lt. S. degrees 
ni pre-law, pre harma it l re-der 
tal pre-engineering courses A lege of char 
acter, with a background of Virginia itu ind 
cchehariy traditions. All sports 
DR. CHAS, J. SMITH, Pres. SALEM, VA. 











BUSINESS AND 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


BRYANT COLLEGE 

















Many and daughters 
tarians atte nd this beautiful 
cated coll e Exceptional two r 
degree < »s in Business Admin- 
istration, Acco — 1g. Finance, Sec- 
retarial Pra Also l-yr. Secre- 
tarial Effective placement Gym- 
nasium Dormitory Friendly at- 
mosphere. 75th vear 


Catalog. 


President, Providence, R. 





Fall Term—80th Year—Begins Sept. 7 


Asst. Prin., 253 Lexington Avenue 
» New York (at 35th St.) 


Registered by New York 


|I-STATE COLLEGE 


B. S. DEGREE in 2 years. World-fa- 
mous for technical 2-year courses in 
Civil, Electrical, 
cal, Radio, Aeronautical Engineering 
Business Administration and Accounting Those who 
lack high school may make up work. Short diploma 
courses in Surveying (36 weeks), Drafting (36 weeks 

Low Tuition. Low living costs. Students from every 
— and many foreign countries 54th year Enter 
Sept., Jan., March and June. Write for Catalog. 
2887 College Ave., Angola, Ind 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 









Mechanical, Chemi- 


moron te et courses in Bu 
° 1ess Administr ym. Onl ol 
Junior lege of its kind ex: “aa ive ly for men 
Students from 22 states 10 


foreign countries. Modern dormi 
College tories All sports. Unexcelled 

location. Restricted enrollment 
for Men Address James L. Conrad, Pres- 

ident, Box H, Dudley, Mass 


NICHOLS JUNIOR COLLEGE 
INDIANA BUSINESS COLLEGE 





TEN SCHOOLS...... ALL IN INDIANA 
Marion, manele, Ginna Anderson, 
Kokomo, Lafayette, Columbus, Richmond, 
Vincennes and (Central) Indianapolis 
Courses: Accounting, Standard Secretarial, Exee- 
| utive Secretarial, Junior Executive, Stenographic, 
Bookkeeping. Placement Service. 36th year. Co- 
ed High school graduates and college trained 
| young people. For Bulletin, address 


_| Registrar B,Box353, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


(Continued on page 4) 


PACKARD SC HOOL 


Diploma courses: Secretarial an 
General Business for High School 
graduates and Colleg tudent 
Electives: Shorthand, Typewriting 
Accounting, Psychology Placemetr 
service. For catalog write 

by 


Tel. Cal. 6-8860 
State Regents 








EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
For PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
YOUTH 


Recreation 
personnel, 








Program 
including 


Rehabilitation—Education— 
Staff of highly experienced 
graduate and registered Physiotherapist, nurse and 


Occupational Therapist Beautiful PACKARD 
MANOR Estate. Chautauqua Lake, New York 
Address: Mrs. Heath deMarko, Chautauqua 


N. Y. Telephone Chautauqua 2-105. 











BANCROFT SCHOOL 


Year round home with scientific care 
and modern educational program for 
retarded or unsocial children. (54th 
year.) Fees include summer camp on 
Maine Coast. Write for free booklet— 
“DO YOU KNOW YOUR CHILD?” 
E. A. Farrington, M.D., J. C. Cooley, Box 375 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 











STEWART HOME SCHOOL 
For Retarded Children. 44th year 


Private Lome and school on beautiful 500 
acre estate in Blue Grass section. Cottage 
plan. Individual mental and manual train- 
ing. For illustrated catalog address 

Dr. John P. Stewart, Director 
Box R Frankfort, Ky. 








Attention 
Rotary Club 
Officers! 


Xe? Has your Club 
yet entered the 


Club-of-the-Year 
Contest for the 
year 1936-37? 


Nearly every 
Rotary Club 
sponsors some 
activity the 
story of which 
is worthy of 
entry in this 
world-wide 
competition. 


Ww 


The closing date 

is only a few 

weeks away— 
September |, 1937, 
for Clubs in the 
United States and 
Canada; elsewhere, 
September 15, 1937. 


For further details see your 
1936-37 Club Secretary, or 
write or wire to: 
Contest Editor, 
THE ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Dr., 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 




















of Elkhart, Ind., manufacturing what is known 
as the Beach-Schult Trailer in Canada. Inci- 
dentally, two of the heads of Schult Trailers are 
Rotarians, being members of the Rotary Club 
ot Elkhart. 

Mr. Calkins’ article is very interesting and 
unbiased, giving a general outline as to what 
may be expected in the future of travelling by 
trailer on the North American continent. The 
only exception I can take to his comments would 
be his remarks about trailers being more haz- 
ardous on the highway, because I have found 
from personal experience and from the experi- 
ence of various trailer owners that it is natural 
to drive with a trailer on the 
back of a car than without. I have also found 
in the majority of cases that trailerites will drive 
In other 


more carefully 


along just as fast as the average traffic. 
words, it is quite a simple thing to run along 
the highway at 60 miles an hour with the 
modern automobile and trailer. 

I agree with Mr. Calkins when he says the 
trailer manufacturers are doing their utmost to 
create uniform laws governing trailers because 
they realize that certain restrictions must be put 
on those individuals who wish to roam about 
the country in trailers, and they also realize that, 
if these restrictions were applied indiscrimi- 
nately, it would be hazardous not only to the 
manufacturers but also to the individuals on 
the road. 

Mr. Calkins deserves a lot of credit tor his 
very tmely comments on trailers. It is quite a 
contrast to an article written recently in a na- 
tional magazine which was very unfair to the 
trailer trade in general. 

Another article in the July issue which inter- 
ested me was that of R. S. Francis, Jr., entitled 
We Sell Service. 

ArtrHur C. Beacn, Rotarian 
Manager, Beach Motors, Ltd. 


Ottawa, Ont., Canada 


‘He Who Gives, Gets’ 


A_ bystander asked an Italian laborer 
why he was working so hard. The reply was, 
“You see, it’s lika dis, I digga da ditch, to maka 
da mun, to buya da food, to getta da strength, 
to digga da ditch.” (Apropos the article Yea, 
the Work of Our Hands, by Whiting Williams, 
December, 1936, RoTarIAn.) 

You may regard this as humorous or tragic, 
but the career of the average executive is not 
so very different, when we think it over. The 
parallel in our own lives is too similar to be 


once 


funny. 

A man’s success in urban communities has 
too often been gauged by his wealth or at least 
by his income. . He may be a slave to his busi- 
ness, a dyspeptic, an introvert with a one-track 
mind. He may have become so involved in 
obligations due to a false standard of social ne- 
cessities through family prodding that he is al- 
ways one lap behind in his race toward the 
finish line—independence. He has never learned 
to play in a healthy manner. For relaxation he 
may turn to the night club or for diversion to a 
dizzy blonde. He has no time for hobbies, 
games, travel, or general culture. The so-called 
successful American died in harness and his son 
became the playboy of the early century. 

Recently, however, a more substantial and 
better class of citizen has been developed—or, 
should I say, evolved?—in this country. The 
man who has climbed the ladder or has achieved 
recognition in his field now assumes his re- 
sponsibilities in the business world, economic 
life, and social structure without sacrificing his 


sense of values. 
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I believe the average Rotarian is typical and 
representative of this latter class and his phi 
losophy is indicative of the spirit of Rotary and 
proof of the basic soundness on which its prin 
ciples are founded. I believe that this accounts 
for the steady growth and far-reaching influencx 
of our organization. And let’s not forget to in 
clude Service with a capital S as a strong con 
tributing factor both to the individual's growth 
and to the Club. This is just an added proof ot 
the old adage that he who gives, gets. 

Ravpu L. Baccs, Rotarian 
Classification: Glove Distributing 
New York City, New York 


Phelps Helps 

This is to express my appreciation for the new 
book department (this issue, page 54), by Pro 
fessor Phelps. When one is on the road all the 
time from town to town, he likes to have a good 
book at hand day or night, train or bus. Onc 
does not care to have to read all the trash to get 
the good. 

With one like Professor Phelps to eliminat 
the dross, you feel that you should express your 
appreciation for this wonderful service. 

S. O. Wurre, Rotarian 
Classification: Book Distribution 
Sylacauga, Alabama 


A Friendly Gesture 


As a friendly gesture to students in ten neigh- 
boring towns that do not have Rotary Clubs, the 
directors of the San Angelo Rotary Club have 
decided to send to their high schools a sub 
scription to THE RoTarian. 

These magazines are to be used in their li- 
braries, and, in this way, we hope that the stu- 
dents will get a wider knowledge of Rotary and 
its plans, and at the same time have interesting 
and helpful articles on many worth-while sub- 
jects; and, best of all, will become internation- 
ally-minded. . . . 

Ep. NuNNALLY 
Rotary Club Secretary 
San Angelo, Texas 


Deprive Danger Drivers of Cars! 


A recent article in the New York Evening Sun 
illustrating why drivers of racing cars feel safer 
in the arena than when driving on the open 
road is very interesting, particularly se to me, 
since the author of the article refers to the effec- 
tive punishment for dangerous and_ reckless 
drivers in the “impounding of the car.” It was 
my pleasure to suggest such a penalty in a letter 
published in these columns in August, 1935. 

The percentage of dangerous drivers is not 
large, but, when caught in their hazardous prac- 
tices, it would not be too harsh to deprive them 
of the use of their “weapon”—the car. When 
application is made for the car’s return, the vio- 
lator should be questioned to ascertain if he or 
she has made some study of such rules and reg- 
ulations before the car is returned. 

Only the actual cost of ‘storing the car should 
be assessed. 

Another thing that might minimize accidents: 
namely, a more “friendly” method of sign mark- 
ing, such as: “Slow down to 20 miles” or “You 
may resume speed” or (in safe, open-country 
areas) “45 per hour O.K.” Almost everybody 
knows that signs are backed by a law in the 
respective territories, but there should be no 
reason why drivers should not be put in the best 
frame of mind by instructive signs that “appeal.” 

Harov_p BrocKeLBaNnK, Rotarian 
Classification: Paper Specialties M}g. 
Hoboken, New Jersey 
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